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attitudes of ghastly pantomime. But the carpenters scon 


a Up these temporary gaps, and the performance goes on 
as 


fore.” 

The above is not my writing. I couldo’t write such stuff 
as that, not if | was paid ever so much for it. Itis an extract 
from Denzil’s Diary. Not aregular diary; he had a thick 
quarto volume of satin-wove, gill-edged rhodomontades and 
rbapsodies bound in sky-blue morocco, with a large silver 
lock made on purpose fur the book by Bramah. It was a 
queer fancy ; but Denzil was full of queer fancies. He needn't 
bave been the least afraid ofany body reading bis meanderings, 
they are scribbled ia the most iMiegible hand. I don’t think 
he would have got anybody to read much of them even if he 
asked them as a particular favour. There was no connected 
journal, but whatever whims were uppermost in his mind, he 
scratched them into his Blue Book. 

He thought he had a turn for literature; and I dare say if 
be hadn’t had three thousand a-year he might have learned to 
string his wits together. As it was, his style was the desultory 
ruo mad; and indeed be had no perseverance. Nobody 
koows what he meant by his multifarious beginnings. He 
sickened of everything be put his hand to. He used to read his 
scraps to his friends sometimes, especially to me, as I used to 
praise it whatever it was; for he was very sensitive to praise 
aud blame, and his friendship was valuable to me. As to his 
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Riterature. 


a 
rs - LAUREATUS LOQUITUR 
» Com (For the next Edition of “In Memoriam.”) 
Uf By scores in Barke and in Debrett, 
lent. J said, Sir Alfreds muy be found: 
Why stoop [to their common ground, 


Who stand alone, Alfred the Great ? 


I said, to write myself down “ Bart.” 
Were as if venison in scorn 
For stateliness of haunch and horn, 
With base-bern mutton should take part. 


Names are there—such, men say, is mine— 
Too great for handles to avail: 
A dip tie to a comet’s tail, 

And will the comet brighter shine? 


Dobhed by Apollo's accolade, 
The Muses’ belted knightam [; 
No sword of meaner chivalry 

Upon my shoulder must be laid. 


Known by my crown of Phebus’ tree, 
As thou, my friend, by capand hunch, ’ 
Why more than thou wouldst be Sir Punel, 
Bhould 1 Sir Alfred deign to be? 


————_>—__——_ 


EDITH CLAREL. 
4 STORY FROM THREE POINTS OF VIEW. 
By William Makepeace Thackeray. 


This novelette, one of the author’s eatliest works, has never, to 
the best of our knowledge,beeo printed in \hiecountry, orreprnted 
in England. It appeared, io parts, in avery short-lived periodical. 
The copy which we use, thanks to the kindness of a fiiend who 
owns it, was bought at the sale of Thavkeray’s jibrary, bas his 
Dame written by bimeelf, and his monogram stamped in I', and 
bears occasional marks of bis correcting peo. Being torn more- 
over from a detunct Magagine, the are net numbered con- 
tecutively. Itis an interesting relic, and though apparently not 
decmed Ly iis autbor of sufficient importauce tu be gathered into 
the culleciion of is works, it wiil be read with atteution by many 
S Lis ye is cariy proneness to verse is conspicuous in 


CHAPTER 1.—DENZIL'S BLUE BOOK. 


“There are several ways of taking it. You may take it as 
&trial and an education for a better life; that is perhaps the 
true way of taking life, but unfortunately very uncommon. 

“You may tike it as a very sound and serivus thing in itself, 
and eet yourself earnestly and indefatigably to win the prizes 
of Mammon. 
life were only a little more durable,and if we could only be 
sure that the prizes of Mammon were worth pretty near as 
much as they cost. 

“ But the usual, and therefore ofcourse the most respectable 
Way of taking life is the practico dramatic metbod, in the pur- 
tuance of which we agree to make a pretence of treat- 
ing life as sound and serious—performing our ive 

in that crowded, unwieldy and dull tragi-comedy, * The 
viumph of Mammon.’ 
. “This undeniably tedious drama, however, notwithstanding 
all that criticism may bavesaid, or may have yet to say against 
it, continues nevertheless to be daily and nightly represented 
to an audience of weeping angels in the upper circles and of 
fricniog demons in the pit, who are highly amused or pro- 
= affected a to —_ divers —— 

“ As to the performers, they keep it up with a perseverance 
Worthy of a better cause, thoogh in the bearing of most of 
them you may see an anxious shabby 1 consciousness 
that they are badly = for their dreary efforts to make the 
thing go off cheerin'ly. 

“But there area few spare places in the lower stage boxes, 
Where performers, weary of the heat and turmoil and elbow- 
jostling of the stage, may retire from its feverish huddle and 

spectators, laughing with the demons or weeping 

with the is as the bumour stirsthem. They have had 
their tussle in the property room for the gilt-pasteboard, glase- 
med diadems, and the rabbit-skin and horse-bair ermines. 

y have had their solemn strut up to the sumptuous ban- 
Queting table. They have had their choice cut out of the 
Papier maché pasty. They have tossed off their glittering 
Roblet of embossed and gilded copper with such eager appar- 
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eyes. 

maiden of the golden wig, and have received at her bands a 
buneu of fragrant artificial gathered from s sliding 
Poneny flower-bed by the light of the muslin moon. 

“T think all the men and women bave occasional glimpses 
of suspicion that they are ‘merely players; but they do not 
like to think so, and are a little stocked and annoyed if they 
are reminded of it, except on Sundays, when they have become 
accustomed, as a matter of form, to hear that things temporal 
are dust and ashes. There are occasional subterraneous 
Tumbliogs and earthquake shocks that Jrown the 
Yhunder machine; and even now and then 
Painted heaven of the roof, so that the true 
Sbove breaks in aud makes the chandelier 
Yale, The rant and revelry of the stage 


theatre’s 





That would be a tulerably true way too, it this | beg 


rig les, I never much understood what he was at. 

But I have ofven observed in his case as well as many othera, 
that one -— & great deal more popularity with clever people 
and who fancy themselves clever, by looking as if you 
understood them, and saying that it’s devilish fine, than by 
really understanding what they are at. For your conscienti- 
ous folks who trouble their wits really to get to the bottom of 
the oracular stuff your man of genius will deliver, are sure to 
bave something or other to say in return which qualifies or 
contradicts, or someway puts your man of genius out of con- 
ceit with his idea. It’s a very great mistake to put a man of 
genius out of conceit with his ideas if he is of any use to you. 
A man of geniusis easier guided thata fool. And, indeed, 
you can guide most men with praise and blame aseasy as you 
can a borse witha snaffle. Your man of genius has always a 
tender mouth, but a fool will often take the bit in his teeth 
when you least expect him. 

Percy Denzil was a strange fellow. There was something 
about him different from other fellows, and yet I canovt 
exactly say what it was. H's manner was certainly not awk- 
ward, though he was perhaps a little shy sometimes. His 
looks too were in his favour—rather distinguished. He was 
not —— handsome, but he had wavy brown hair, and 
dep blue eyes, with eyelashes darker than the hair, which 
seemed tu mean something. His figure was rather gaunt and 
bony, but be had good hands and teet and held himself well, 
80 that his clothes bung well upon him, and women were not 
indisposed to look upon him as a hero, 

He bad seen a deal of life ; in fact he had done almost every- 
thing, and had been almost everywhere. He had hunted 
buffalo in the prairies, and ostriches in the African deserte. 
But he had no more practical knowledge of the world than a 
child. He lived in a sort of dream, and saw everything 
through a buge of imagination. He was apt to be melancholy 
at times, from my first knowledge of him at Oxtord, where. 
however he only kept aterm or two. But about the time I 
am: writing of, it bad fixed upon him more firwly. 

He was about seven and twenty. That extract is from 
about the middle of the blue book. He read it me at thetime, 
and said it was the beginning of an essay, in which he meant 
to show that life was not worth having. I did not pay mucb 
attention to it then, and only said it was very deep and bril- 
liant philosophy, and promised to be a first-rate thing. But it 
set me thinkiug afterwards, especially as, few days later, 
he had begun a discontented poem on the next page,. that 
seemed to be a bad imitation of Byron. I may perhaps as 
well give it; for these papers (except a few comments of my 
own bere and there, to keep (ne reader siraigh!) will be princi- 
pally composed of extracts from the Blue Book, with collateral 
fragments from the journal of a woman who bas to be in 
troduced. 

How | became possessed of these two books cannot be told 
yet without damaging the interest of the story, which the 
extracts and commentary will develop by degrees. The 
verses are not much tothe purpose, but they will serve tu 
show the state of miod Denzil was io at the time the story 

ins. 


“te cagtiing wert detag 8 That T ask; 

Not that I care that avy one should say, 

"Hyes perform this, that, or t’oib r task, 
@ guarantee that you will find it pay—’ 

Because I know the world’s an ebbing cask, 

That stinks of sour «mall beer Aud day by day 

. for my part, am growing sick and sicker 

Of that stale, fit, uoprofitabie liquor. 


Is anything"werth doing? I repeat. 
Is pr torent all on oh worth doing? 
Bail round the world, or walk across the street 
Try letters, sloth, trade, politics, or wouing | 
And every shift is but a pew receipt 
For that sma] beer which ali msokind are brewing— 
That smali beer, flat, uuprofitadie. stale, 
Which never was, may, can, or will be ale! 
“ courts or camps, where they mcke wars and peaces! 
ou’: flod them both so dull tuey can’t be duer, 
Try savage life! Lo, cslumets and creeses! 
The sawe of avotber colour, 
As novelly wears off excitement ceases ; 
Expcricace, the inexorabie annuller, 
Soon vlunts the edge of ever, thing we try, 
Till, as our last expeuicat, we die. 


“If this be so, is poetry worth writing? 
Or, baply written, reading? No, of course. 
Yet quite as mucn worth while as trade or fighting, 
Ambition, luve, or vetiing ou a horse, 
Or cards or dice—wiih which men, first delighting, 
Soon bored, then ruived, the world keeps in force. 
Give me the odds! | back my winges hobby 
To give your field of foundered backs the go-by. 


“Hall, Muse! I’ve no pretence to be inspired ; 
Bat greatly bored fam. ring, therefore, Muse, 
Of Boredom. , Let my harp twang brazen-wired, 
Jarring the teeth of every soul tbat chews, 
I will g music (such as might be bired 
To leave the street), and every bribe refuse. 
In joy or sorrow—bury, wed, or christen— 
ru slog so sbrill you cannot choose but listen.” 


Here the poem, as was usual with Denzil’s literary under- 
takings, stopped short io a black quagmire of scratchings in 
and scratchiogs out, where he appeared to have got entangled 
in astanzs w he coulda’t brig up to quite a shrill enough 
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Bat from these and other I got the im pressinc tbat 
Eo wes enuslderabty boved, and tight very likely leave Rog- 


land on one of his wildgoose chases, unless he was looked after. 
This would not have suited me at all—for I was hardish up, 
and bad made amost confounded book on the Derby whieb with. 
out bis assistance, would probad'y wind me up for good. So 
I cast about for some way of keeping him safe. I could bit on 
—a than making bis fall ‘n love—which I accord. 
ingly d ans 
CHAPTER II. 


I had been for some time very intimate with the Clarels. 
Edith Clare] was a very pretty giri at that time—certainly very 
charming and calculated to create an interest, She was rather 
small, but beaut fully made, with a small thororghbred looking 
head. She was ligut aud quick, but not undignified in her 
movements. She bad rich deep aubura hair—brown auburn 
with no suspicion of red—with a slight wave in it. She bad 
liquid brown eyes with a deal of life in them; her complexion 
was transparent like the inside ofa shell; the features were 
very variable in expression, and the colour often changed, 
lightening or deepening witn her humour, though she very 
seldom blushed outright. 

lodeed, | don’t think I ever saw herblush. I have seen her 
grow deadly pale when any other womau would have blushed. 
But she was uever floored by anythiog—as sharp as a needle 
and as bold as a lion, with a pride and devil in her that was 
beyond belief. But of that I did not know so much 
then as now. 1 had been struck with her looks at some 
indifferent little third-rate party where I went, rather 
against the gralo, to look afler a vulgar heiress on 
tue vuiskirts of society—only there because of her money— 
and her money was so tied up that I never thought more 
of her afier I bad seen her soap-chandling father’s will at 
Doctors’ Commons, 

Besides which I really was very much struck with Edith 
Clarel,so that the very day after making her acquaintance,| went 
tu lovk up the will and calculate the soap-chaudling proceeds. 
They turned out as such things always do in practice, much 
below the current figure ; and, moreover, the soap-chandling 
mamma was @ coarse healthy widow of forty, with a heavy 
juioture ; so I washed my hands of the soap, and for a time 
turned my whole atteatioa to the Clarel speculation. 

Tue Ciarel speculation looked very well at first. Edith was 
an only daughter. Clarel was a man of good fimily. I 
ivoked bim out ia Burke's Commoners. [t was an immemorial 
squiredem in Devonshire. Clarel, of Caercumbe, since the 
Cuoquest, or the Deluge, for anything Lknow. Nameia Batile 
Abbey roll. Clarels kaighted unver the royal banner at 
Cressy or Agincourt. In‘suort, very respectable, and I went 
io wilh great vigour, 

The lovely E sith was highly educated and accomplished. 
Uler talk was rather difficult to stand before; and she had a 
way of stopping short for an answer, and looking through you 
with ber eyes, Unat required some tact and management. 8 ill, 
though I koew very litle, and care! less, about her sul jects, 
[ am up well in the art of conversation, ln order to converse 
well with women it is not necessary (o know anything, though 
of course knowing something makes it easier. If you listen 
well, look interested, aud fuliow the expression of the eyes. 
you are talking to as nearas you can with your own ; if you 
vever hazard » remark you are not preity sure of, and only in 
places where your talker’s knowledge seems weakes!; il, iv 
your deuliogs with women (who, ou proper encouragement, 
are almost all loquacious), you adopt, in listening, an air of 
courtly Geference fur the sex, mingled with an arsumed con- 
desceusion of the male unod ; if, avove all, you veil your com- 
mouplace in mysterious reserve, you may mavage tv talk and 
acts very tolerable bas accompaviment, to which they will 
cheerfully trill away their treble pratile, and ten to one flod 
you @ most interesting Companion. 

Your young men of talent, who love the sound of their own 
voices, xre aluost always offensive lo women, If you speak 
out to & Woman you ten ly One off2nd her prejudices or hurt 
ver vanity. ‘To wio @ woman's affectivns it is usually quite suf- 
ficient tu make ber think that you appreciate her, which is 
dune by giving her sympathetic opportuuities of setting her- 
self out before you iu all ber most attractive poiuts of view; it 
you du is skilfully, she will soon juve you as she loves her 
ivoking-glass. But your clever fellows usually make the most 
tatal mistuke in the world, Wat they are bothering and: 
driviog at is lo make the poor dear crea.ure appreciate them, 

Then, a8 both parties are aiming at (hesame Lhivg, there is a 
sirugyle, and they nettle ove another's vanity, which is very 
good sport fur by-etandere. But it is a deatu-blow to a wo- 
ian's respect fur a man to see that she can veitle his vanity; 
and | must allow this in favour of women, that they area lie 
inclined to love aman whom they don’t respect; whercas 
men very often fall violently in love with women for whom they 
bave the greatest coutempt. But, on the other hand, it must 
«qually be confessed, that women often have a great deal of 
respect for very contemptible fellows. 

that as it may, | saw that | made way with Edith, and 
that I excited her curiosity. She made up her mind there 
was some mystery about me, in which she was right enough ; 
for there were two features of my character | kept very dark ; 
my profound ignorance of literature, art, and politics, which 
sue Lad at her finger ends; and my almost equally profound 
science and application of all the secret self-ended machinery 
of human motives, which, being of an open impulsive nature 
herself, she bad but litle key Ww. 

She was full of absurd, enthusiastic notions of romantic de- 
votion to what she called “ great causes,” disin’erested hervism, 
and the sort of bush that is writien about in “ bigh art” oovels. 
It used t» bore me rather, of course. But it is quite fatal toa 
courtship it you check a woman's enthusiasm. sides, what- 
ever she praitied about, I liked the sound of ber voice; and I 
am not such a lover of the ugly truth as to be tempted to 

tredict he: iable fancies with my unsatisfactory «xperi- 
ences, When she was botanising the pretiy mosses on the 
suapy surface of the buman heart, it was obviously not my 
interest officiously to turn the stone, and show her the ugly 
truth, like a clammy, venomous toad, a among the 
bleached glass-roois beluw. Ste thought I sympathised with 





her. Lkuew by her smile wheuever we met (hat it was be- 
ginning to work a litle. But [ have it written in her journal, 
“Mr. Koyvett,” she writes, “improves with acquaintance, 


His opinions are still a mystery to me. There is something 
strange and gloomy in his views of life which I gather more 
from bis manner than bis words. I used to think there was 
something in his smiles and in the sound of his laugh, a shadow 
of @ sneer, that gave me rather the idea of an amiable and 
polite fiend. But I feel my influence in the echo of bis mind, 
and fancy Iam belping to purify its tone, &”" There isa 
good deal more about me, but this extract is from an earlier 
part of ber journal that much affects my story of Deczil's 
rtsbi 
CONcanwhile I had not neglected to make all the 


roper in- 
quiries. The Ciarels were not much in society. They had 





lived a great deal in out-of-the-way places. 1 made 
Mrs. Clarel bad been. She was half a foreigner, 
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daughter of a British coasul somewhere in Sicily ; one Mac-|ion of it, because I told you it was British: If you had 


arthy, who had married the daughter of some small Sicilian| bought that cigar ata shop and paid sixpence for it, you 
count. Mrs, Clare] had the remains of great beauty. She was | would have been quite satisfied that it was a real Havannab. 
nes poueeey vulgar, but had a foreign manner and a consular | Do you know what a retailer of the “finest foreign brands” 
weakness for rank. She favoured my suit. Iam the second | lately said to me? If the fools were all dead, there would be 
brother of an Jrish viscount, not of Lrigh descent, but Mrs. | no getting a living out of cigars. 
Clarel would have it that the Macarthys were connected with} I have learned to understand this saying within the last 
my family, and as I frequented the house very much it was | few days, and also to comprehend many things with regard to 
convenient to accept the cousinhood. the great tobacco economy, of which, though a smoker, I have 
Clarel had been kidnapped by the hospitable Macarthy hitherto been ignorant. 
young. He was not forty now—a good-looking, accomplished,| This was how I stumbled upon my knowledge. I was 
Hlighty man—blasé with the world, rather weary of his wife,| dining one day in the magnificent banqueting hull on the 
and very fond of his daughter. They had only come to live| Washington Hotel, at Liverpool. After dinner, one of the 
in London on the daughter — marriageable ; of course | company (who had made me laugh very much by his quaint 
society was not easy lo them. Clarel belonged to the Travel-|and dry humour, contrary to the rules of etiquette, when 
lers’, and was & gentleman. But his acquaintance were|my mouth was full) handed me his cigar-case, and politely 
chiefly unmarried men of his own age. He was not a man ed me to help myself. 1 did so, and was pleased with the 
either to push his way in society, much less his wife’s way.|cigar. Was it foreign? No; it was his own make. Indeed ! 
He left his wife to take very much her own course. She| The flavour was really very fine. As I liked them so much, 
knew as much about London asI do about Palermo, perhaps I would call in at the manufactory in the morning, 
if she had held back prudently and kept aloof from all but | and he would give me a few of that brand to smoke—in de- 
the rigut sort of people, she would have got into society well | fiance of the railway bye laws—on my way home. In ac- 
enough in @ year or so; but she fell into the common error of | cordance with this Lind invitation, I called next morning i 
being in too great a hurry. ho = take the first acquaintances | Lord Nelson-street. I expected ashop. I found a huge fac- 
that come, they are always acquaintances. People who|tory. I had derived my ideas of cigar manufacturing from 
are worth knowing always have quite plenty of acquaintance | certain dingy cribs at the East-end of London, where I had 
already, often more than they want. Sv Mrs. Clarel swamped | seen a dozea men and boys at work, ostentatiously in a low 
herself with third-rate people. I could help her to a profus- | window, that the passing public might convince themselves 
ion of third-rate parties of rather a better class, where I should | there was no lettuce. But here was what might be called an 
never have gone (except to meet Edith), and whose cards|emporium. An imposing double door, with plate glass and 
never stoodin my looking-glass. The mother was grate‘ul,| brass entablatures, like a bank. Entering these gates, the 
and Edith rao very litte risk of meeting anybody who might | scent of tobacco is wafted upon my olfactories like the odour 
be likely to cut me out. Parties given by smirking dames of | of newly-mown hay. Persons who use the horrible mundun- 
agricultural baronets, where the men were either callow | gus which is commonly sold for tobacco, have no idea of the 
chicks of fashion learning to dance, or full-grown bumpkins | sweet and grateful odour of the real article. It is, indeed, 
with an ill-disguised dialect and country manners. rovokingly suggestive of something nice to eat—slightly, I 
The mother encouraged my suit. She knew my brother had | fancy, of Everton toffee fresh from the oven. 
been married five years,and had nochildren. She had heard | Through the inner door into a large counting-house, where 
he was worth twelve thousand a year, and did not precisely | many clean clerks are filling up day-books and journals and 
know what an Irish estate of twelve thousand a year meant. ledgers with the record of transactions in dried leaves, whose 
She had heard that my fortune was twentythousand. It was | end is smoke and ashes. The sight of so many cigar-boxes 
fifieen, not paid up, and the interest not very easy to come at. | about a counting-house strikes me as being somewhat unbusi- 
She often asked me to dine. The dinners were not good. | ness-like, until 1 remember that cigars are the stock-in-trade. 
Tuey had an Italian cook, whose style was greasy. But my | My friend, the proprietor, advances with a cordial greeting, a 
heart was beginning to be affected; so I ate the dinners and | facetious remark—which nearly causes one of the clean clerks 
thought of making a declaration. to roll off his high stool—and a small bundle of the British 
But before I did anything desperate, I thought it better to| brand which I was gracious enough to approve. 
down to Devonshire on a fishing expedition. The Caer,| “ There, that'll do to break the bye-laws with, and suffocate 
which runs through the estate, is a very fair trout stream. The| all the old ladies on the road home. There's a forty-shilling 


“draw.” In all probability that cigar has been made by an 
apprentice. It is not so easy a matter to make exactly a hun- 
dred cigars of a given quantity of leaf. If there be less than 
& hundred, it is certain that some of them have been rolled up 
too tight ; if more than a hundred, that some are too loose, 
Each girl on completing her pound of cigars takes them to» 
table in the centre of the hall to be inspected. Here they are 
weighed and counted (by girls), and, if satisfactory, are 

and noted to the maker's credit; but if there should be one 
too many, or one too few, to the pound, the girl has to take 
them back to her desk and rectify them. 

_Each bench is devoted to the manufacture of a particular 
kind of cigar. At one, the girls are rolling up Regalias; at 
another,the fat cigars called Lopez; at a third, Bengal Che- 
roots; at a fourth, Pickwicks, aud so on. Afier the cigars have 
been taken up to thejudge’s stand to be weighed and counted, 
they are handed over to another set of girls, who assort them 
according to colour. In the same bunch of tobacco there will 
be found some leaves much darker than others. These dark- 
coloured cigars are put into boxes by themselves, and by some 
are fondly believed to be full flavoured, though they are pre- 
cisely the same in strength and quality as the light-coloured. 
The only object in separating them is to secure uniformity of 
colour. A mixture of dark and light cigars in a box would 
not “look well.” The assorted cigars are placed in a minia- 
ture truck, which runs down a miniature railway, through a 
large shaft communicating with the ground floor, where the 
cigars are packed in boxes. 

A word here as to the quality of cigars. Cigars of foreign 
manufacture are only superior to those of British make be 
cause they are composed of a finer quality of tobacco. Cer- 
tain monopolists in Havannah keep all the best qualities for 
their own manufacture. If those choice crops were sent over 
here, we could make cigars ay as good. There is no 
secret in the preparation of the leaf, nor in the manufacture; 
nor does any deterioration occur during a sea voyage. All 
we want is the pick of the leaves. British manufacturers, 
however, are not particularly desirous to be so favoured. They 
could not get the price for the best cigars if it were known 
that they were rolled up in this country. It is a very com- 
mon thing for English dealers to send out British cigars to 
Havannah and bring them back again, that they may be 
charged duty and stamped as foreign. This proves either that 
the difference between a good British cigar and a foreign one 
is very slight, or that those who buy and smoke them are un- 
able to distinguish it. There are some persons who do not 
care about strawberries except when they pay a guinea each 
for them; so, there are some who do not trust a cigar unless 
it is warranted foreign and costs a shilling. At the same time 





place built in the reign of Henry the Seventh. Handsome | fine in every one of them, if you only manage matters proper- 
trees in the park—pretly scenery. The property was some-|ly. By the-by, you might like to look over our little place?” 
thing under four thousand acres, in a ring-tence: but I was| I said I should like it much. 
very much taken a-back to find it was mortgaged over head| “ Very good; Lam at your service for anhour. Let mesee; 
and ears. They did not get more than fifteen hundred a year| what shall I show you first? Ah, I think we'd better go to 
out of it, Clarel was uy i ing his debt—had a| the root of the evil to begin with.” 
8 yish agent—and was outrunning the constable much faster} So we go down stairs to the root of the evil; that is to say, 
n London, of course, than while he lived abroad. the cellars in which the raw material is stored. There I see 
When I came back tq town, I began gradually to back out of | many hogsheads and many bales and bunches of tobacco- 
he business. 1 was sometimes engaged when they asked me to | leaves, from all parts of the earth: from the West Indies and 
tdinner; and when I went, Ilet my character show a little} the East, from the Southern States of America, from Turkey, 
more freely im my conversations with Edith. I let some cold | Holland, Austria, Paraguay, Algeria, Java, Hungary, Greece, 
draughts of night air in upon her pet enthusiasms. She did|and many other countries. I am informed that there are no 
not know what was the reason, poor child, but I saw she felt | Jess than sixty different growths of tobacco. The difference 
a change ia the temperature. The mother was still more in| in the quality and value is very The value of this Ger- 
the dark—she thought 1 was in the intermitting chills which | man leaf, for example, is eightpence a pound, that of yonder 
usually precede a proposal. When she asked me why I came | choice Havannah nine shillings ; which explains the difference 
less often, I always said it was because Denzil, who was my |/in price and quality between the Vevey Fins—which have 
greatest friend, was come back from the East. lately superseded Pickwicks—and the best produce of Ha- 
Meanwhile, I talked to Denzil enthusiastically about Edith.|vannah. The great value of tobacco is very striking in con- 
He was gving out in great society, which ratber bored him, | trast with the smallness ofits bulk. Yonder stands a hogshead 
of course, as he had as yet few acquaintances in it, and writing | of Virginia. The staves of the wad have been removed, 
his discontented scraps about the hollow mockeries of it. | and the tobacco stands on end, a solid black block. The value 
This brings me to the legitimate beginning of my story. T| of that litle mound of leaves is fifty pounds; the duty paid 
awakened his curiosity about Edith, and the mother’s curiosity | to government one hundred and fifty pounds, or exactly three 
about him. I caused them to meet at the house of a country | times the value. From this cellar the leaves of various kinds, 
baronet. I caused him to leave a card at the Clarels’. We atter being assorted, are carried up into the manufacturing 
were asked to dinner, and were not engaged. room. 
Now | have brought them on the scene,and they can go| I was not prepared for the extraordinary sight which burst 
alone, in their own language, for 1 have both their lock-up] upon me in this department. The cellar was the dark front 
books. (Her’s is the pink book, and his the dive), and the less} scene of the pantomime; this was the grand ation. 
of my heartless commentary probably the better for the | [t was nota room, but an immenee hall, in which, at regularly 
interest of the story. For if the reader is romantic and en-| arranged benches, sat upwards of four hundred girls. The 
thusiastic (as I fully calculate on his or ber being, at least in| gieam of fair faces that fell upon me, like a sudden flash of 
the theoretical life of literature, however seli-ended and | sunlight, as I entered the ball, quite startled me, and it was a 
worldly he or she may be in practical conduct), it will| minute or two before I quite recovered my self-possession. 
by this time have become evident to her or him that the tran- | There was not a male worker to be seen. They were all girls, 
scriber and elucidator of these interesting fragments is not|the majority of them very oun, and every one of them held 
what Denzil calls “a sympathetic spirit.” at that moment a handful of tobacco leaf, which she was 
The piler will therefore for the future only put in his} rolling up into acigar. Four hundred and odd would 
Mephistophelian interpolations of commentary when the | be made in a twinklin It was a busy scene, Girls, girls 
principal performers are misled by their glowing imaginations | everywhere, all neat and tidy and cbeerful, many of them ex- 
—or where, amid their fligits of fancy, they omit material | ceedingly pretty. The effect of these four @housand white 
particulars, of which the reader should not be left in ig-| fingers nimbly plying their task was like that of a dancing 











neuen light—like the sunlight ep heey rustling leaves. The 
soe oso h A A upon h ds of fi faces dotted at inter- 
CIGARS. vals over the vast area of the hall, brought to my mind the 


garden of Contrairy Mary, which was laid out, as you may 
Take a cigar? I can recommend them, for I know all | remember, 
about them. No lettuce-leaf or common German tobacco With silver bells and cockle shells, 
there—real Havannah, I assure you. How can I make sure And pretty girls all of a row. 
of that? How do I know what's inside? Light that cigar,} I shall have something to tell about these pretty girl pre- 
take a whiff of two, and tell me how you like the brand, and|sently. In the mean time let us follow the process of manu- 
then I’) tell you how I can swear to what’s inside. Don't be] facturing a cigar. The assorted leaves are brought up from 
a Visigoth; don’t bite off the end as if it were a thistle and | the cellar to this long bench at the end of the hall. There are 
you werea ——. There, take it up tenderly—so—pierce it} leaves of all kinds and ualities for cigars of pee | denomina- 
with your pen-knife gently, as if you loved it, as you will pre-|tion. The duty of the dirs at this bench is to strip the leaves 
sently, I doubt not. Stop, stop; it’s not a torch to be lighted | from the centre stalk. The stalks are thrown into a heap to 
like that with a wisp of tea-paper! I will pre zen @ cedar | be ground into snuff, and the leaves are made up into little 
spill. Let the end court the dame timidly, dally with it,| bundles to be distributed among the cigar-makers at the va- 
sport with it, kiss it and run away, like a coy lover. That’s|rious benches. Each bundle contains a quantity of leaf sufi. 
the way. But don’t draw atit as if you were a pump. Gently. | cient to make a pound of cigars. Let us follow one of these 
So. Now how do you like it? “Very delicate flavour in-| bundles to desk number one, girl number one. She is a 
deed; but wants—wants age.” Very good; now I will tell | maker of, we will sa jas, of which there should bea 
you how I know what's iuside that cigar. I saw it made. | hundred to the pound. Her tools consist of a square cutting 
Saw it made! then it’s not foreign? Foreign, no; it’s of| board, ry | knife like that used by shoemakers, a pair of 
British manufacture, and you are perfectly right as to its| scales, and alittle potof gum. She has at her elbow a heap 
wanting age, for that cigar was made exactly ten days ago. | of broken leaves, and a heap of perfect leaves. Practice en- 
And it may increase your appreciation of it to know that it| ables her to know yf ow much of the broken leaf 
was rolled up by a very pretty girl. A girl? Yes, a girl,| take up for the padding of the cigar. Seeing it in her hands, 
eweet sixteen, golden hair, blue eyes, and a figure perfectly | you would think it was a great deal too much. But in an in- 
syiph-like. In mythological times they would have decreed | stant, the shapeless mass is enveloped in a strip of smooth 
her apotheosis as the Goddess of Tobacco, with @ bundle of | leaf, rolled round and round, obliquely towards the top, fas- 
Havannah leaves On her head to match Ceres with her sheaf. | tened there with a light touch of gum, and then nothing re- 
Bhe had beautiful white hands with mors fingers, and with | mains but to place the my ny an upright ledge on the 
those delicate Jittle fingers she neatly rolled up the end of that | board and cut off the end fair and square. It seems a very 
cigar which you were going to bite off like a cannibal. You | simple and operation ; but try your band at it, and see 
ought to have kissed it rather. What do you think of the | what a shapeless bundle you will turn out! Cigar-making is 
cigar now? Having no romance in your composition, and no | not | in a week, nor yy ty Eye 
wi 








kuowledge of tobacco, you are beginning to have a poor opin-| Your soul is no doubt often fretted by a 


the most fragrant and grateful tobacco may occasionally be 
smoked in a Pickwick ; just a8 a very sweet and juicy oran 

may be bought of an Irishman in the streets, though he 

condemned to select his stock from the leavings of Covent 
Garden. The general deterioration of all kinds of tobacco of 
late has been the direct result of the American war. We have 
been driven to seek for tobacco elsewhere, and chiefly in the 
Palatinate of Germany where the growth is of a very inferior 
kind. European tobacco, like Indian corn, is a very poor 
substitute for the ucts of the western hemisphere. Old 
and damaged 8, too, have been used up, and the market 
has been supplied with the vilest rubbish. If the manufactu- 
rers and dealers had no been able to fall back upon these 
“last resources,” the trace would bave been obliged to submit 
to the disadvantage of a great advance in prices. }. 

-_ 

The firm, exercising judicious supervision and watchfulness, 
trust to the honesty of their hands. It is the practice in most 
cigar manufactories to search the workpeople as they leave 
work. In the French factories the rule is carried out with 
great severity. Let us bear what the firm has to say on this 
subject: “ We have always regarded the practice of searching 
as most degrading; and we have never been obliged to resort 
to it. We have reason to believe that our hands deserve our 
consideration in this respect. The girls, as a rule, are very 
honourable, and jealous of the reputation of their body, and s 
black sheep is immediately reported to us.” 

The girls are very fond of singing, and are allowed to be- 
guile their work with songs and choruses. It was rather 
startling--but oem as, dg yo a pace of business to heara 
hundred voices joining in “God bless the Prince of Wales.” 
I saw a little boy turning a crank, and a man spinning twist 
tobacco, to the tune. Singing under proper restrictions is not 
found to hinder work ; but rather to lighten and promote it 
Story-telling is also an art much Cultivated, and any girl who 
is a good vocal sensation novelist is a prime favouriie with 
the companions in her immediate vicinity. There is « great 
ambition among the girls for watches, and here and there 
you may see agood one. The girls hang them on their tables 
and work by them, striving to make so many cigars in the 
hour. 

You did not suppose that there was so much human history 
in connection with a cigar? Like the British brand, the 
better for it. Take another, while I carry on its progress from. 
that sorting table up-stairs among the girls, to the neat brand- 
ed ribbon-bound cedar-bex in which it is sent out to the trade. 
It is @ very short story now ; though there are many proces 
es going on down here—almost as many as were involved ia 
the manufacture of Adam Smith’s pin. Here is a yard filled 
with logs of cedar. In a shop adjoining,a circular saw, driven 
by steam, is these logs up into thin laths; ina 
workmen are them into the required lengths and. 
nailing them together; in a third, workmen are marking 
them with red-hot brands; and in a fourth they are being 
covered with pictorial labels. All this work is done on the 
premises, even to the lithographing and printing of the labels. 
Well; when the come down in that railway from the 
man ing hall, they are made up into bundles, placed ia 
boxes, and stowed away for a time in a drying-room, T! 
when they are sufficiently dry, they are taken out, 
into bundles of @ pound, and placed in the cedar-boxes for 
sale. I could tell you something about Cavendish, and Bris- 
ml ay ay 
en lor the present. me word in your ear, 
” is a fiction. So is “lettuce.” The 
very are made of tobacco; I can assure you, 
some of the t at present being imported into this coun- 
try from Germany, is quite cheap enough and bad enough for 
any Wholesome cabbage or lettuce would be & 
treat to 
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THE ALBION. 





The secret turned out to be this.. A og farmer of his 
acquaintance (whom I also knew) had brought a pony to 
Hollerton to run for the cup, which, as Mr. Cox said, would 
be very hard to beat, for he knew the pony and all about her. 
The owner was a wild, spendthrift young fellow, who had 
made away with everything, including a few good hunters ; 
and, besides this little pony, he scarcely a shilling 
or a shilling’s worth in the world. This pony he had bred, 
and had ridden to hounds; and, although he had only just 
taken to racing her, she had won the only tworaces for which 
she bad ever started. She had now been for a short time in the 
hands of a trainer, who had brought her down and entered 
her for this cup, paying the entrance money himself; in fact, 
the young farmer had no money himself, either to pay the 
entrance or the trainer’s bill. It seems that ~~ had quar- 
relled that evening, and the trainer turned round upon him 
and declared that unless the bill was paid that night he would 
run the mare as his own next day, keep the cup and stakes if 
she won them, or else scratch her, and 4t all events stick to 
the mare till his bill ws paid. The young man was so 
against the trainer for turning round upon him at the last 
minute, that he declared to Cox that ifhe would buy the mare 
he should have her with her engagements by paying the 
trainer’s expenses—a little over £20—and the entrance. H 
only desire was now to get the mare out of the trainer’s hands. 
I hardly liked to interfere, for in the first place, I always 
avoided meddling with other men’s quarrels, and in the next 
place, I wondered, if it was such a good thing as Cox repre- 
sented, why he did not buy the mare himself; but I never 
liked to see any man put upon, and it did seem here as ‘f this 
young farmer was hardly being fairly dealt by. I knew some- 
thing of him, as well as of the trainer ; and although I felt cer- 
tain that I stood very little chance of winning the cup, even 
were the mare good enough, if I took her out of the trainer's 
hands just before the race, I felt much inclined to assist the 
young man. If the mare was only half what Cox said she 
was, [ thought her chances of winning were very good indeed ; 
but then I knew how little reliance I could place on his word. 
Altogether I was puzzled how to act, for curious cards of this 
sort often turn up trumps. I thought, however, there can be 
no harm in hearing a little more about the matter, so I went 
with Cox back again into the room where he had just left the 
party sitting. ; 

The trainer, the young farmer, and a few roguish-looking 
characters sat at a table, drinking, and at the time of our en- 
trance the dispute ran high. The trainer was sober and cool ; 
the young man half tipsy and passionate. He was vehe- 
menily declaring that he was robbed, for he had backed the 
mare ior the only £10 note he possessed, and the trainer (who, 
I fancy, knew the mare to be better than the young farmer 
thought her) seemed to be trying to get her at his own price, 
of which there seemed every probability, seeing that the 
young man appeared neither to have money nor friends. i 
could see that the rest of the party, although they said bu 
little, sided with the trainer. ; 

Just as we stepped into the room, the young man declared 
he would sell the mare to any one; and the trainer stated 
that he was quite willing to deliver her up to anybody who 
would pay his bill and the entrance. He said almost as much 
as that he did not fancy there was in the country a fool big 
enough to do this, seeing that the mare was under his charge 
with the muzzle set; the key of her stable was in his pocket, 
and how easy it would be for him to prevent her winning un- 
less he wished it. 

I made up my mind at once howtoact. I shook hands 
with the young man and the trainer, and sat down at the ta- 
ble. After a little chat, I asked the y farmer if he would 
stand to his word. He said yes. I then £35 on the table 
to pay the trainer’s bill and the stake, took receipts from both 


latter the new mare in whom I had become so ge ope 
interested. There was a rush at me directly, with offers of 8 
to 1 against either of them. I backed Bessy Bedlam for £10 
on these odds; and now thought I had invested quite enough 
on about the wildest and most hazardous pec oa I had 
ever touched in my lite. 

On turning to leave the room I met my old friend, who had 
been, as he said, “ searching for me high and low.” He had 
heard that I had been seen in company with “that Joe Cox,” 
and could not rest easy. However, he was glad that he had 
found me, and we sat down ther. [hardly knew how to 
break my speculation to him, for I could not help thinking I 
had acted a little rashly: and although if the party were to 
decamp in the night, taking the mare with them, £50 was a 
risk, and if I should be done by Joe a second time, I should 
never hear the end of it. I therefore fidgeted a little in my 
chair, thinking how I could best open the ball. I have no 
doubt many a young reader of the Field will know exactly 
how I felt, for how few of us who have reached the age of 
twenty have not had some little matter or other in our time 
to break to “the governor,” and hardly knew how to do it! 
My old friend was not in a very good humour, He had found 
the field would be much stronger than he had anticipated, and 


is | as the Cambridge pony had already beaten The Rejected, and 


it was Considered by most good judges that the little Belper 
nag could give the Cambridge mare 4lb. and a beating, and 
as it was whispered that the Wiltshire pony could run away 
from either of them, he saw little chance of bringing the cup 
home this time. I told him exactly what I had done. He 
was not a man of many words, but what he did say were to 
the purpose. He told me plainly that I was not oaly born a 
fool, but that I chould die one; and if I went on in this way, 
the sooner we closed accounts the better. I knew the old 
man's passion would be of short duration, and I moreover 
knew that he was a true friend. So I merely observed that 
“this was quite a private matter of my own, and I did not 
wish him to have any share in it.” For the first time in our 
lives we parted friendly. He hopped off on some business of 
his own, and I went to join the parlour party to hear Mr. Cox 
ms “A southerly wind and a cloudy sky,” “Tom Moody,” 
and “ Te death of Nelson,” in a style which few, even pro- 
fessionals, could beat. He was in great force on this occasion, 
and we spent a capital evening. 

: I did not see my old friend again that night; but about six 
in the morning, I was gratified when I came out into the 
yard to see him and the trainer in conversation. This proved 
that they had not run away in the night. A little further up 
the yard I recognised Mr. Cox, holding his head under a pump, 
the handle of which an ostler was piying most vigorously. 
When he joined us, his face shone like the rising sun. He 
confidentially informed us that he had taken rather too much 
brandy-and-water on the preceding evening, but the compan 
was really so excellent that he was a little off hisguard. An 
he farther told us that the day’s sports were to commence 
with a match between himself and the notorious Bendigo— 
who was then barely past his prime—to throw a cricket-ball, 
kick a football, and hop 100 yards, for £10, the best of the 
three events. 

We went then to look at Bessy Bedlam—and she was worth 
leoking at! She had but one eye, and a head like a fiddle; a 
ewe neck, a goose rump, and a thin fat-tail; but such hind- 
quarters, chest, and legs, that my old friend swore that “she 
tooked exactly as if she had been built by contract, and that 
the builder had taken so much time about the legs and quar- 
ters, that he was obliged to finish off the top part in a hurry.” 
She had, moreover, a drooping ear on her blind side; and 
when I looked her over, J felt gratified with one reflection— 
that if I did not bring the handsomest pony to the post that 
day, I should at least bring the most remarkable-looking 


parties, and thus added another very “ dark one” to my | one. 


“string ;” for I had never seen my new purchase, knew 
nothing about her, and, although I had the receipts in my 
pocket, the trainer still had possession of the horse—and pos- 
session, we all know, is nine points in the law. I knew there 
was now only one plantoadopt. The trainer was undoubtedly 
taken aback, but he did not show it. He merely asked me 
when I would have the mare delivered ; and when I saw him 
wink at one of the party, whom he asked to step out just to 
find the lad who looked after the mare, I knew it was high 
time to come to an understanding with him. SoI just asked 
him if we could have a few words together, and he directly 
followed me out into the passage. 

I began by saying that it was very hard upon the young 
fellow obliging him to part with his horse; that I had no in- 
tention of trying to win the cup with her now I had bought 
her, as it would suit -- purpose much better to win with the 
one we had; and that if I did send her, it would be only to 
cut out the work for our pony. He entered into a long rig- 
marole, said that the agreement between him and the young 
farmer was that his bill was to be paid before ten that night, 
and unless it was so he was to run the mare ashisown. I 
fancied that there might be something in this, because it 
seemed so natural that the young farmer should fancy that he 
would be able to find some friend at the races who would 
len¢ him the money. Moreover, the trainer did not bluster at 
all. He said he was quite willing to give the mare up to me 
directly, told me plainly that she would be very hard to beat if 
I could only find a boy to ride her, but that he only knew of 
one whom he would trust on her back, and that was his lad. 
He told me candidly that he backed her for £10, at 10 to 1, 
and he hinted that he did not think it very fair on my part 
acting as I had done. 

I could see that the man really fancied that the mare would 
be very near winning; and as I saw that I was in a position 
where I could hardly help myself, 1 turned sharp round to 
him and said, “ Now, I'll tell you what l'lldo. You shall run 
the mare just as if she was your own ; I shall have nothing to 
do with her till after the race. If you win, I shall claim the 
cap, and the stakes ~~ may divide between the young far- 
mer and a and to show how little I think about your 
mare, I shall bet you £16 our mare beats her.” 

His answer ved that I had taken the right course. 
“Done,” he said directly. “By ——, sir, you're a gentleman. 
Now I'll run the mare, and win you the cup; she can do it, 
but with only one lad on her back, and she shall. And as to 

sar pony Ceating her, why you Maver nes ene ie your stable 

e her. 

I had put him a little on his mettle, and this was just what 
I wanted. I bade him good night, and went to look at the list 
engaten, wale were now posted up in the long room of the 

n 


Fifteen ponies were entered, and as the money was all 
down, we could reckon on fifteen starters. Among the list I 
Saw the names of cracks from many parts of England. A 
Cambridge pony, and 
bat I was man 
whose vei 


We were next introduced to the jockey ; and if the appear- 
ance of the mare was striking, that of the lad who was to 
ride her was not less so. He was about nineteen, but looked 
just like alittle old man of fifty. He was what we might 
term an “ old-man boy,” and evidently one of the shrewdest 
and downiest of his class. He had a strong Jewish cast of 
countenance, and an enormous hook nose; and when he 
turned and looked me fall in the face to answer a question, I 
discovered -_ like the mare, he also had but one eye; but 
such aneye! I would not have been an hour in that lad’s 
company for something; for I felt, when that eye was upon 
me, that the boy could read my inmost thoughts as plainly as 
if they were written on my face. 

On leaving the stable, the old man whispered to me that 
“at least the whole party were well matched.” He rather 
regretted that I had anything to do with such 4 lot, but con- 
sidered that I had acted very prudently in trusting implicitly 
to the trainer; and as to the mare, she was the very sort to 
be a dead take-in, “for all her racing points were good, and 
he considered her head and tail the best points about her in 
one respect—for a man who had once seen them would hard- 
ly think about looking any further; and yet,” he added, “do 
you see, I never knew a horse yet that went on either of them.” 
One thing was clear—that if the mare had a coarse, ugly 
head to carry, she had plenty of strength to it with ; 
for although but fourteen hands high, she looked big enough 
to — 12st. up to any hounds in England; and if we could 
judge from her hind quarters, her stride must be immense. 

At ten, the important ceremony of measuring took place in 
the inn yard ; and it was worth going a hundred miles only 
to see the little beauties which daintily stepped under the 
standard that morning. A roar of laughter announced the 
appearance of Bessy Bedlam as she came lounging up, with 
her head almost on a line with her withers, a round 
blinker over her off-side eye, and her rat-tail sticking out like 
& postman’s horn. The clerk of the course declared that she 
could never pass under the standard; but she did. I saw it 
was rather an anxious time just then with the trainer, who 
would not now trust her in anybody's hands but his own; he 
spoke two or three words sharply to her, and she flinched 
slightly as the standard passed over her withers. My old 
friend was breathlessly watching the proceedings, but though 
he made no remark, he gave me the slightest wink out of one 
corner of his eye, which spoke volumes. The operation had 
to be three times before the clerk passed her; and 
then the owner of the Belper mare offered to lay £50 that if 
he could measure her fairly and alone, sie would stand 14.1. 

At twelve we p to the racecourse,in a meadow 
about half a mile from the town. Mr. Cox’s match came off 
first, and yo ™ * — —— do between such 

a wrangle. e Notting Troughs mustered 
ee proved themselves able proficients in the vulgar 
tongue ; but I will do Mr. Cox the justice to say that neither 
himself nor his party required any tutors; and first match 
@f the day seemed to create most amusement among the 
rough lut which were collected on that little racecourse—and 
a rougher lot I think I never saw. There was a grand stand, 
a sort of temporary from which the 





weather-board erection, 
whole race could be seen; but I borrowed a pony of the 








trainer that I might see the start and finish, for the course 
was in the shape of a horseshoe. There were lots of 

for the country people; the course was in beautiful er, 
and exceedingly well kept. 

At one the Seu rings for saddling, and at a quater past the 
clerk of the course got the lot to the post. Bessy Bedlam’s 
colours were all black. She seemed to become a great fa- 
vourite with the crowd on account of the original appearance 
of both herself and jockey. As she walked up to the post, [ 
felt sure there was more in her than met the eye—and more 
than one good judge held the same opinion. 

The jockey of Bessy Bedlam managed to get the mare close 
in to the cords, for he was anxious to see as much of the 
horses as he could with his off-eye, and he was just as anxious 
that the mare should not. There he patiently sat till the 
starter had got them all well in a line, and when the word to 
“ go” was given, he suddenly seized hold of the mare’s off ear, 
dug both spurs into her sides, and jumped away with the lead 
as if the race was to be only a furlong. As soon as he had 
set Ler well going, he let go of her ear, got his reins together, 
settled himself in his saddle, and went striding away as if he 
meant to cut the whole field down before he got to the dis- 
tance. The secret of the mare was this: She was dan- 
gerous in a crowd, and, moreover, would never make an effort 
if she got shut in by her horses; but if she could jump awa: 
from them at first, she took a good deal of catching; and al. 
though she seemed to have but one pace, that was a strong 
one, and one which, as the trainer observed, she would “ keep 
on at for a day.” This accounted {for his saying that there 
was but one lad who could ride her. I had heard his last in- 
structions to the lad as he threw him into the saddle: “ None 
of your half lengths. Take the lead and keep it the whole 
way round, and win by as far as ever you can.” 

ot one of the other jockeys seemed to take the least notice 


of Bessy lam, as she went sailing along with her head 
down, gaining at every stride. They sat watching one an- 
other, naturally concluding that she had bolted with the lad, 


and must soon come back to them. But they were reckoning 
without their host. The long, lurching stride of the one- 
eyed mare was veapes | “ velling,” and long before they had 
covered a mile the tailing had begun. When they came into 
the distance she was at least ten lengths ahead, the boy sitting 
with his hands down, as quiet as astatue. The Rejected, to 
my old friend’s mortification, had shot his bolt; and only four 
were now in the race, except the one-eyed mare, The Cam- 
bridge and the Belper ponies now came away, and made a 
last effort to close in on Bessy Bedlam. But it was useless; 
she neither slackened nor increased her speed, but shot past 
the post alone, and pulled up as cool as if she had only been 
taking a common canter. 

My old friend was thunderstruck, and so were a good many 
more ; and all declared that they had never seen the Hollerton 
Cup won in this fashion before. 

A hurdle race followed; we got a post entrance, and won 
this nearly as easily as the cup; and a match for £50 
against the Belper mare made her third victory on that 


day. 

When she was led off the course, we could hardly get near 
her for the crowd ; and she went hobbling off, with her head 
down, after her old style, apparently as ready to begin again 
as when she first came into the course in the morning. ‘The 
trainer was as quiet as the mare, merely observing, “I told 
you how it would be, sir.” And as for the lad, he never 
spoke a word, but quietly set to work with the mare as soon 
as he got her into the loose-box, without at all seeming to 
fancy that he was entitled to any praise for the share which 
he had borne in the performance, 

The mare was nly mine to all intents and purposes; 
but,I had not the heart to take her away from the young far- 
mer now I saw that she was likely to be the means of retriev- 
ing his fallen fortunes. I had won the cup, and had picked 
up a little in bets and stakes. Even my old friend, much as 
he coveted such a prize, seemed to think that it would be act- 
ing badly towards the young farmer if he took her away from 
him; and, moreover, he observed, we could do nothing unless 
we had the lad as well—and he would not have such a doy 
on his premises for ten times the worth of the mare, 
much to the joy of the trainer and the young farmer, I gave 
back the mare, took back the money I had paid, and left 
Hollerton with the inward satisfaction always attendant upon 
the consciousness of having done a good action, and satisfied 
with the reflection that without the aid of the one-eyed mare 
I should certainly never have brought away the Hollerton 
Cup on this occasion. 

‘or two years after that I often used to see the little mare’s 
name at the head of the poll among the best of company; 
but it was the last time I ever attended Hollerton races, and 
I rarely saw any of that party again, for they all lived on the 
far side of the country. 

I have pow told the reader how I became panes of the 
“best fourteen-hander in England ;” and although I bave, 
purposely, a little mystified names and places, I have told my 
tale quite plainly enough to enable any reader of the Fi 
who may have anything to do with pony races some 
twenty or twenty-five years ago (and, doubtless, there are 
some such men living yet), to guess pretty well what little 
mare it was to which | allude, and, moreover, who the person 
is who tells the tale under the name of 


Tue OLp Busmman. 





CERVANTES’ VOYAGE TO PARNASSUS. 


Last year, a volume was published in Paris, entitled “ Le Voy- 

au Parnasse,” by Michel Cervantes, translated into French by 

r. Guardia, one of the Librarians of the Imperial School of Me- 

dicine. The work is thus reviewed by oue of our London 
Weeklies.—Zd. Alb. 


Modern science prides itself on having sneceeded in mitiga- 
ting the virulence of various forms of disease. The great 
ics which used to devastate the world no —— dis- 
pay the sweeping power they once abused, and only divid- 
uals now fall where whole generations were wont to 
The for making verses may be reckoned among the num- 
ber of waning maladies. Not that the mania is entirely 
extinct, but it is confined within a comparatively small circle, 
and no longer attacks society with indiscriminating violence. 
A list of the living poets of Europe whose names are at all 
notorious would not assume any very extravagant dimen- 
sions. A couple of centuries ago it would have been inter- 
minable. The number of versifiers of whom, during the life 
of Cervantes, Spain alone could boast, was something prodi- 
gious, and it seemed as if before long every one of his coun- 
trymen would claim the title of poet. In a list of the Spanish 
songsters of his own time drawn up by Sedano, six hundred 
names are mentioned, forming, he says, about a third of the 
whole national choir; and Suarez de Figueroa declares that, 
at a poetic contest held in honour of St. Anthony of Padua, 





no less than five thonsand pieces of verre were sent in to com’ 





tee 
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pete for the prize. There may be a good deal of metrical 
trash passing through the press at the present moment, but 
surely, in this respect, we have fallen on better days than 
were known to the author of Don Quizote. 

Cervantes appears to have suffered greatly from the bad 
poetry which was perpetually being dinned into his ears. It 
would have been more in accordance with his interests to 
have passed it unheeded by, or, if compelled to notice its au- 
thors, to have flattered them to their hearts’ content, as Lope 
de Vega afterwards did in his Laurel de Apolo: But his indig- 
nation was stronger than his prudence, and the verses to 
which it gave rise must have added to the number of those 
who did not love him, It is true that he praised the greater 
part of the hundred and fifty poets whom he introduced into 
tre Viageal Purnaso, but his eulogiams were seldom free from 
the suspicion of being spoken io irony, and be subsequently 
complained that he had offended the writers of whom be had 
taken notice as much as those whom he had passed over in 
silence. We need not wonder that an author who was 60 
ready to detect. and to expose the weakness of his rivals, and 
who was incapable of adulation and falsehood, should have 
lived and died in poverty. His might have been a different 
career if he had possessed a little of the suppleness which 
marked the more accommodating character of Lope de Vega ; 
but if that bad been the case the world might have lost a book 
which has been wel 1 and adopted by every civilized na- 
tion—one which the author has justly designated,in the 
Vogage to Parnassus, as a perpetual pastime— 


En qualquiera sazon, en todo tiempo. 


Cervantes was himself greatly addicted to verse-making, but 
he did not meet with sufficient encouragement to induce him 
to venture on a poetic flight of any great length. He often 
refers with singular modesty to his want of success as a poet. 
“This Cervantes,” says the Curate in the first part of Don 
Quizote, “bas been a great friend of mine these many years, 
and | kuow that he is more skilled in sorrows than in verse ;” 
and in the Voyage to Purnassus the author introduces himself 
as one who is weary of watching and working in order to 
appear to have obtained the gift of poetry which the Gods 
have denied him :— 
Por parecer que tengo de Poeta 
La gracia que no quiso darme el cielo. 

In one instance, however, he confesses that he was surprised 
and mortified to find how little bis efforts were appreciated. 
He bad offered a collection of comedies to a bookseller, who 
replied that he would have purchased them from him, ifit had 
not been for a remark lately made by a well known author, to 
the effect that much might be expected from the prose of 
Cervantes, but nothing from his verse. 

The Viage al Parnaso, which M. Guardia bas now translated 
into French for the first time, isa satirical poem in trea rima, 
written in an easy and unpretentiousstyle, rich in the humour 
which has commended Don Quixote to successive generations, 
and marked throughout, even in the most sarcastic passages, 
by the good humour which makes itself so manifest in the 
betory of the Knight of La Mancha. As a poem, its merits 
are not of a very high order, but it is excvedingly valuable on 
account of the allusions it contains to the author's life and 
literary career, and his criticisms on the merits of his rivals. 
Its plac is borrowed from a work called Ji Viaggio di Parnasso, 
writien by Cesare Caporali,an Lialian poet of the schoul of 
Berni, but it is worked out in a thoroughly original manner. 
Weary of his fruitiess labours, Cervantes describes himself as 
setting out on foot to mike bis way to Parnassus, His bag- 
gage is light, consisting of a single wallet containing a lout 
and cheese; and thus, free from impedimenis, be starts upon 
his Journey. Arriving at Cartagena, be gazes upon the walers 
which recall to his mind the active life of his early years, the 
glorious day of Lepanto, the victory which he helped to gain, 
and the honourable wounds which he then received. The 
reverie into which he has fallen is suddenly broken by the 
arrival of a magnificent ship. It anchors near the shore, a 
boat puts off, and a gallaut cavalier lauds, whom the poet at 
once recognises as Mercury. The god accosts Cervantes in 
courteous \erms, and, after complimenting him on his works, 
which, he says, penetrate into the ulmost corners of the earth 
on the back of Rozinante, proceeds to explain that he has been 
sent by Apollo in search of allies who will help bim to defend 
Parnassus against the attacks of the bad poets, who, more than 
Iwenty thousand strong, are just now driving him to despair. 
Cervantes immediately enlists in 'he service, «nd goes on board 
the ship, which is entirely composed of verses; the seats for 
the rowers are made of solid romances, its spars of long and 
tear-compelling elegies, and its maiumast ofa tough and prolix 
song. Mercury now submits to our author a long Fist ot 
Spanish poets, and asks for an opinion on their value as allies. 
Before it is completely gone through, a storm arises which 
turns day into night, and ia the midst of the war of elements 
a deluge of poets bursts over the ship, which isin danger of 
being swamped, but is saved by the sirens, who come to the 
rescue in thousands, and drive away the tempest. No sooner, 
however, is that danger avvided than a fresh cloud begins to 
rain down poets—Lope de Vega among the number—until 
the vessel shows signs of sinking. Tnen Mercury, rushing 
hastily into the middle of the crowd, seizes a sieve, and, sifting 
out the bad poets, flings them pitilessly into the sea. There 
they are left to shift for themselves, and away goes the galley, 
the bre zes swelling its sails, which are woven of delicate 
thoughts, and the waters foaming beneath its oars, which are 
framed of melodious verses, Here and there fresh poets come 
on board, and all goes well until the region guarded by deylla 
and Charybdis is reached. There a terrible barking of dogs 
is heard, aod Mercury declares that the worst poet on board 
must be thrown into the sea as a propitiatory offering. An 
unfortunate, named Lofraso, is unanimously elected scapegoat, 
but at the last moment Mercury relents, and, instead of 
drowning him, appoints him his convict-warder. This danger 
past, no other arises ; and at length the shores of Greece are 
reached, and Apollo descends to welcome his allies, especially 
those who can boast of a good social position. They are then 
led to the Castalian spring, and afterwards escorted into a 
magnificent garden, where they find comfortable seats in the 
shade of the laurel trees. For Cervantes alone no place can 
be found, and, mortitied and humiliated, he complains to 
Apollo ot the unworthy treatment with which he has met. 

His appeal forms the most interesting part of the poem. He 





poet represents that he has not got a mantle, and the deity 
makes a five speech about Virtue bein the best of garments. 

At tbat momeut there arrives a troop of nymphs, forming the 

escort of Poesy, whose brilliant appearance astonishes Cer- 

vantes, who had always associated her idea with that of poverty. 

While he is discoursing on the difference between true and 

false poetry, a ship approaches the shore, heavily laden with 

bad pvuets, one of whom begins to abuse Cervantes in the most 

violent terms. Apollo, highly incensed, invokes the aid of 

Neptune, who overwhelms the sbip, and then amuses himself 
among the unfortunate poets, as they try to swim to shore, 

spitting them by twos and threes on the prongs of his trident. 

urtunately for them, Venus comes to their rescue, and, finding 

she cannot mollify the wrath of Neptune, who declares they 

have for years been malireating the cea, she metamorpboses 

them into gourds and leather bo'ties, which are wafled away 

southwards by the wind, and soon are Jost to sight. Neptune 

then dives to his submarine palace, Venus ascends heaven- 

wards, and Ap»ilo drops down upon the antipodes. Morpheus 

arrives, and tue poets all go to sleep. 

The next morning Apollo re*ppears, and exhorts his allies 
to do their duty. On tue summit of Parnassus they await the 

approach of the enemy, whose troops are being marshalled 

below by a villainous poet named Arbulanches. About twenty 
of Apollo's men, Lofraso among the number, go over to his 
foes, who advance to the fight, flinging their worst books and 
most scurrilous verses at the heads of the true poets, Fourteen 
excellent verse writers are upset by a single volume; here @ 
warrior is grievously wounded by a sonnet, there a hero is 
utterly demolished by an «pigram. Apollo's forces retaliate 
in a similar manner, and at length drive the enemy in utter 
rout from the field. Mercury plays a cheerful measure on his 
guitar, and Apollo dances gaily to its sound, afier which he 
takes their cuaplets from the Muses, and distributes them 
among the bestof his defeoders. Tne others fly intoa passion, 
but are pacified on receiving a present of Flora’s roses and 
Aurora’s pearls. Morpheus then appears for the second time, 
accompanied by Silence and Sloth, and the poets fall fast 
asleep. When Cervantes wakes, be flods himself at Naples, 
whence he returns as soon as possible to Madrid. So endsthe 
poem, In an Appendix, writien in prose, he gives an account 
of a conversation which he seon afterwards held with a young 
poet named Pancracio de Roncesvalles, who, it appears, had 
visited Parnassus a few days alter the iy had taken. place. 
There be had found Apvilo and the Muses bard at woik, 
sowing the scene of the Jate conflict wiih salt—a step rendered 
necessary by the fact that the blood of the slain poets bred 
poetaeters by myriads. Pancracio produces a letter from 
Apollo to Cervantes, who at first refuses it, on the ground that 
the postage is unpaid, and that he bad ounce paid a real for a 
letter whieh contained nothing but a bad sonnet, in abuse of 
Don Quixote ; but at length be opens it, and finds that it con- 
‘ains @ list of privileges granted by Apollo to the poets of 
Spain. The most interesting part of this Adjunta is the ac- 
count which Cervantes gives of the various plays he had 
written, and of the success with which they had met. 

M. Guardia’s translation of the work is extremely good, and 
he has enriched it with an admirable memoir of Cerventes, an 
excellent critical and historical introduction, and a most valu- 
able Appendix containing an account of al! the authors men- 
tioned 1n the voyage. «His task has evidently been @ labour of 
love, and he has accomplished it in a most complete and ex- 
baustive manver, One of his many merits is that he 
an ample fund of good sense, and, alibough be is a devoted 
admirer of Cervantes, he indulges in no rhapsodies about him, 
and never throws over his judgment in order to frecure a 
higher flight of fancy. We strongly recommead his work to 
all who ure interested in that noble writer whom he styles 
“un homme de Pluta: que, c'est A dire, complet et véritablement 
grand”—one who was, to use the words which Cervantes 
himself has »pplied to Caporali— 

De ingenio Griego, y de valor Romano. 
—_——-- —>—_—_—_-— 


FORTY DAYS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Continued from the “ Albion” of Feb. 4. 


Three Rivers, my readers may fear, 18 going to prove my 
Capua. There is more of Sparta than Sybaris about it, how- 
ever; and I promise to dip paddle in the water of the B8t. 
Maurice ere many paragraphs. 

Its trade and busi are iderable. There is a large 
importation of axe handles, about election times. Since the 
opening of the Arthabaska railw#y, dozens of cars of oats 
ure daily borne away along the rails, to be champed by the 
skeleton horses of some adventurous Grierson, on the banks 
of some swampy Southern stream. Furs of rare beauty and 
rare price come down in bales, in their season. The land is 
rich in bog-iron, The country around the forges at Radoor, 
L' Islet, and St. Maurice, is a vast bed of iron. The streams 
are impregoated with it, and redden the sands over which 
they slide, red as the leaves that quiver over them, or the 
furtive foe in the thicket. But the great trade is the lumber 
trade. Hundreds of strong hands, and thousands of dollars 
yearly, are sent into the bush. In the autumn the streets are 
joud with shaggy-haired, long-bearded men, in red shirts, 
black pantaloons, cow-hide boots, felt hats, with a tout ensemble 
like a Neapolitan brigand and a M iello in reduced cir- 
cumstances, mivgled in a dissolving view. Uacivilized as 
they appear, theic powers of profanity and intoxication are 
immense. These are the lumber men—practical. True 
disciples of Epicurus, they work nine months of the year, bard 
work and low weges, and “spree” the other three, Their 
summum bonum is a month's leisure and whiskey without limit 
—and the amount of terrestrial bappiness and terrestrial bead- 
aches they will experience in that month is alarming.. The 
month being over, the lumber-man finds himself very 
thirsty and repentant. Celanire and Philoméne are 
hable to the imputation of being mercenary beau he 
experiences the fact that, when cash is not forthcoming, love 
and welcome are sympathetic. He engages himself for much 
gain, eight dollars a month and “found.” He drinks his 
“advances,” and when next seen is en route for the bush in a 
buckboard, very enthusiastic, not to say drunk. The shanty 
is built. Btore of pork, pease, black tea, and molasses—a 
lumberer’s four cardinal virtues—has been laid in, and an 
equitable division of labour is made. Jean-Baptist is the Soyer 











recounts bis claims to be respected and honoured, and describes | of the camp—Louis-Gonzague is master of the horse—Pierre- 


the life he has led, and the books he has written. 


anc He indulges} Alcide heads the axemen. 
in w favourable criticism on his pastoral, his plays, his tales, | tLe frosty east, they are up and doing. 


Before day dawn has purpled 


reakfast is eaten— 


and his Don Quizote; and he concludes by saying that his| because these men eat. They rather do:—it is as essentially 


hamble pen bas never strayed into the region o! 
satire, nor sought an ignoble recompense for shameful words. 


personal | their business, as it is for a boardiag-school girl to eat slate- 


pencils, a t to rhyme “ Mary” and “fairy’—or summer 


He has kept, and will ever keep, his soul free from adulation, | roses to fade. Then, slinging axe upon shoulder, away they 


and his feet have never followed the steps of the wicked and 
deceitful. 


tramp to the selected battle feld. Pines of a century, lithe 


c In spite of all these merits, Lowever, it seems that ineaight—destined to carry the beauty of white canvas ao 
he is not worthy of a place among contemporary writers. To| the 

this complaint Apollo returns a soothing reply, and recom- 
mends his suppliant ta fold up hia mantle and sit upon it. ‘The 


glory of red pennons over distant seas—or to root happy 
in other lands—to a stave of an old Bretonese 
down they come, with a crash and a savage 





of boughs. The war goes on, day by dey. Nightly, men and 
horses come home tired and ——¢ -- ighuly, the big caul- 
dron steams richly over the fire. Wundertul is thy consistency, 
O pea-soup—slices of fat pork, segments of sailor’s biscuit, 
melting in thee! Appelizing are Lhe stews that the Canadian 
marmiton deviseth out of an abundant heart and larder, 
Timid rabbit crouched on his baunches—perfurming his ab- 
lutions with white paws and face turued towards some lepine 
Mecca—brown partridge whirring out of a snow-bank—lake 
trout rich in firm fluky tles)—all these are in the bill of fare 
occasionally. ‘Then in the fiery glow of the small Zina on 
the fire place gathers a swariby group, fit for Salvator Rosa’s 
pencil. Greasy packs of cards arsist in innumerous games of 
“old sledge” and “ biuff.” Stories wild as avy of the Arabian 
Nights’ are told, and songs rvared from strong lungs, innocent 
of tubercular affliction. Then they sleep, euucd as Duncaa, 
if snoring and siumber be in any satio. On board whalers, 
there is no Sabbath in six fathoms’ water. In a shanty, the 
jogue is amended to—six days shalt thou labour, and 
on the seventh mend thy wardrobe. So wiuter wears into 
Spriog—-and the felling is over, and the driving commences, 
Do you know what driving is? 1's a Titanic holiday, 
a Centaurean hesee-ging. The logs are piled on the 
banks of the streams. ‘he ice shores and moves away 
cbafing the barkless saplings on the banks—grinding itsei, 
into atoms. Excess of power is always suicidal, in kingdoms 
and freshets, Tyranny brings down the tyrant—ice demo- 
lishes ice. The river is open. Turbid, black, seething, it 
harries along, playing with giant logs as a giant with straws, 
or an orator with words. ‘iben, with handspike aad stout 
arm, the logs are given the river. Ten thousand strong th 
splash aloug. Stranded on the shores, they are pushed bac 
again. Entangled in a miniature Phiegethon among black 
jagged rocks, alter these stray sheep of the timber feld splash 
the shepherds. Trousers rolled up to an incredible height and 
tigbtness—boat-hook in hand—in they go. The logs are 
slippery—the water icy. Leaping along, like mountain goats 
or muscular Blondins, they free the prisoned logs and away 
roars the drive. Pierre misses his foothold, souses in full 
fathom five, a small pine tree scores him on the pate, and 
he goes down “ water-logged.” Forthwith Amable drags him 
out with a friendly boat-book, at imminent peril of ge 
his jugular, He is wrung out, laid or. the beach to dry, an 
deep sympathy and whiskey manifested. That (the whiskey) 
works a complete cure. 

But there’s a digue or a “jam” ahead. The channel is nar- 
row. Some reiractory logs, “a factious minority,” are en- 
tangled in the rocks. The others pile up ten tier high on 
them. The river above rises to the level of thisdam. The 
dam is impervious to water,except where smal] Niagaras gush 
from between the looser logs. Above there is a lake covered 
with timber; below the river is scarcely a mill stream. Se- 
veral of these damnable iterations occur in the trip, Then, 
axe in hand, out steps a heroic woodman, clambers along the 
slippery mass, hews away bere uotil the “ key-log” is loosened, 
and then with a thunderous roar away goes the fabric, The 
woodman gets ducked, and contused perhaps, and is hence 
forth a subject for present whiskey and future idolatry. These 
jams are not as frequent on a river of the body of the St 
Maurice, but 1 have known them very frequent on the streams 
in Maine and the Maritime Colonies. Jam satis, however, 

The lesser rapids are shot sefely—at the big falls there are 
timber slides. Booms above the fall restrain the logs, and one 
after one they are led to the gate, then with a whiz away they 
slip along the long slide. Once in the calm lower waters, the 
are made into “ cribs”—smal! sections of a raft. At the 
river’s mouth the rafting begins, The cribs are lashed side by 
side, until from them grows a raft complete, hundreds of 
yards long, hundreds of feet wide. Log cabins are erected, 
masts and sails provided, huge sweeps plied, a black smoky 
tug grapples with it, and away for Quebec. This is the last 
phase of the lumberer’s life. All duy on the smooth water 
they drift aloung—and at night the dusky waters of the 
river and the quiet purple Fy ee the song of La belle Rose, 
or the tragic history of the “ Three Ducks.” 

Then ensues paying off—a big spree—and then to the woods 

in, until the man retires to domestic life on his father’s 
seer acreé. For the life proper of a lumberer is short. 
Hard work, and icy water sap the strength and etiffen the 
sinews, and the shanty-man becomes a farmer—and a new 
generation arises who know not Jos ph. 

Into this land go we. The St. Maurice country is a vast 
area of bighland, drained by the St. Maurice and numerous 
tributary streams, which, rising to the East and West, con 
nect it intimately on either band with the far Saguenay and 
the distant Oitawa. Its formation, geologically, is I think 
gneiss; granile and sandstone also occur. For a few miles 
back from the St, Lawrence, iron is largely abundant—aa 
honourable member of the Council stated that there were in- 
dications of copper. This I am inclined to disbelieve. At 
the Grds there is a large bed of limestone. R of gold 
are of course current, but result in disappointment and 
pyrites of iron. The farther tribes have a disioclination to 
assist in these researches, from prejudice and a certain tradi 
tion that the Manitou of gold mines will punish any Indian 
who indicates their locality to the stranger. I think that by 
a liberal education, and liberal whiskey, this can be overcome, 

The country sweeps back, ever rising, till the water-shed is 
ceached where the river Harricanaw rises and, flowing North 
ward, falls into the James's Bay. Tiis couniry is heavily 
timbered. Pine, spruce, tamarack, larch, bass, maple, birch— 
every kind of wood is found in inexhaustible profusion. 
The maple is especially durable, and beautiful for cabinet 
work. Firewood, by millions of cords, could be obtained, and 
delivered at Three Rivers for.one, or, at the outside, two dol 
lars per cord, Tbe same wood at Muntreal, ninety miles dis 
tant, costs eight dollars. Freight isto the original value as 
trimmings to a dress, evidently. 

The fur-bearing animals of ihis country are numerous, and 
their furs very valuable. The Hudson Bay Company have 
established postsat Weymontachingue and other points along 
the river, where furs are purchased from Indians and hunters. 
The hunter receives an outfit ia advance from the Company, 
and on his return repays it in furs. Beautiful packs of mi 
otter, and beaver are obtained. Musk rat by the thousand are 
baled and seat to the German end American markets, Deet 
and fox and martin are also found in great numbe: 
sometimes the rare silver gray or black fox brings a great 
price to its captor, a still greater price to its second ownet. 
The beasts of prey are the wolf aud bear, petocigely. 

The country is eminently eligible for colonization. ob- 
structions to navigation are being daily overcome. Ere many 
years, there will bea railway, I trust, built to the Piles, openi 
the more immediate vicinity to settlers. The land is go 
and the climate clear and bealthy. Before the van of viviliz® 
tion the few marshes will be drained, and the bears, and more 
formidable stili—the black flies, eliminated :—and the go | 
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steeple whiten here as elsewhere. 





smoke and the 
breaking | days come, and quickly! 
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From generalities to individuals is only a step: let us come 
back @ nes moutons—meaning me. 

Visits and leaves-taking are brief and soon ended. As to 
companions and guides, I have a theory which is original and 
true. In courtship two are company they say, whereas three 
are not. In voyaging I hold the same as countieniy true. 
When the companions are both novices, they are painfully apt 
to mistake each other for bears, and to administer mutually 
certain compliments from their double barrels. They are sub- 
ject to the buck-ague also, and labour under a mistaken im- 
pression of the infallibility of bark canoes :—consequently they 
either upset them, or put their foot through and, proverbially, 
into it They will sneeze when still hunting—and walk as 
light as an elephant—and light fires und a deer’s very nose 
—and get up the wind of a cariboo bull. These things induce 

vrofanity occasionally ; consequently I suppress the cause. 
fhe second class sre the amateurs, They are enthusiastic 























































































































THE QUEEN'S MESSAGE. 


My Lords and Gentlemen,—We are commanded to assure 
you that her Majesty has great satisfaction in recurring again 
to the advice and assistance of her Parliament.—The negotia- 
tions in which the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prus- 
sia were engaged with the King of Denmark were brought to 
a conclusion by a treaty of peace; and the communications 
which H. M. receives from foreign Powers lead her to enter- 
tain a well-founded hope that no renewed disturbance of the 
peace of Europe is to be apprehended.—The civil war in 
North America still unhappily continues. H. M. remains 
steadfastly neutral between the contending parties, and would 
rejoice ata friendly reconciliation between them.—A Japa- 
nese Daimio in rebellion against his Sovereign infringed the 
rights accorded by treaty to Great Britain and to certain other 
Powers ; and the Japanese Government baving failed to com- 
pel him to desist from his lawless proceedings, the diplomatic 
agents and the naval commanders of Great Britain, France, 
the Metherlands, and the United States of North. America, un- 
dertook a combined operation for the purpose of asserting the 
rights which their respective Governments bave obtained by 
treaty. That operation has been attended with complete suc- 
cess ; and the result has afforded security for foreign com- 
merce and additional strength to the Government of Japan, 
with which the relations of H. M. are friendly. Papers on 
this subject will be laid before you.—H. M. regrets that the 
conflict with some of the native tribes in New Zealand has not 
yet been brought to a close, but the successful efforts of H. 

- regular forces, supported by those raised in the colony, 
have led to the submission of some of the insurgents; and 
those who are still in arms have been informed of the equita- 
ble conditions on which their submission would be accepted. 
—H. M. bas had great satisfaction in giving her sanction to the 
meeting of a Conference of Delegates from her several North 
American provinces, who, on invitation from H. M. Governor- 
General, assembled at Quebec. Those delagates adopted reso- 
lutions having for their object a closer union of those pro- 
vinces under a Central Goverament. 1f those resolutions 
shall be approved by the Proviacial Legislatures, a Bill will 
be laid before you for carrying this important measure into 
effect.—H. a ee at the general tranquillity of her Indian 
dominion, but H. M. regrets that long-continued outrages on 
the persons and property of subjects of H. M., and for which 
no redress could be had, have rendered it necessary to employ 
a force to obtain satisfaction for the past amd security for the 
future. H. M. deeply laments the calamity which has recently 
occasioned great loss of life and property at Calcutta and at 
other places in India. Prompt assistance was rendered by the 
officers of the Government, and generous contributions have 
been made in various parts of India to relieve the sufferings 
which have thus been occasioned. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons,—H. M. has directed the 
Estimates for the ensuing year to be laid before you. They 
bave been prepared with every attention to economy and 
with due regard to the efficiency of the public service. 

My Lords and Gentlemen—H. M. commands us to inform 
you that the general condition of the country is satisfactory, 
and the revenue realizes its estimated amount. The distress 
which prevailed in some of the manufacturing districts bas 
greatly abated ; and the Act passed for the e: it of 
public works in those districts has been attended with useful 
results.—Ireland during the past year has bad its share in the 
advantages of a good harvest, and trade and manufactures are 
gradually extending in that part of the kingdom.—Various 
measures of public usefulness will be submitted tor your con- 
sideration.—Bills will be laid before you for the concentration 
of all the Courts of Law and Equity, with their attendant 
offices, in a convenient site; a measure which H. M. trusts 
will promote economy and despatch in the administration of 
justice—The important work for the revision of the statute 
law, already carried to a considerab!e extent by recent Acts of 
Parliament, will be completed by a Bill that will be laid before 
you. H.M. hopes that this work may be a step towards the 
tormation of a digest of the law. Bills will also be submitted 
to your consideration for the amendment of the laws relating to 
patents for inventions, and for conferring on the County Courts 
an equitable jurisdiction in causes of small amount. Your 
assistance will also be invited to give effect to certain recom- 
mendations made to the House of Commons, after inquiry 


read Theodore Winthrop, and who never saw a snow shoe save 
in a museum, and then mistook it for a bird cage. They hire 
yumerous and expensive guides, and committing themselves 
to these and Providence—which are not identical—they start. 
They sit in the canoe supine, and read novels. They get lost 
hopelessly in acranberry barren—the pocket flasks emptied 
ere in inverse ratio to the game- filled. At night they 
talk philosopby, write bad verses, and go home—their hearts, 
I hope, as big with poetical beauty, as their heads with mos- 
quito bites. “ . f 

I myself, having tried association with them once, was de- 
sirous of no further acquaintance. Our packing was soon 
done. 

“ Our” here Goes not mean the shining hour referred to by 
Waits. There was little shine about either of us. We were— 
myself and André the faithful. 

‘Andié and I were intimate friends. Our friendship com- 
menced in this wise. I have a vision of getting approximately 
drowned—of seeing long brown and golden shadows, like 
lights and shadows in a beautiful woman's hair, wavering 
around me—and then of “ babbling of green fields” for aught 
1 know. Then, when I was, to use a Hugo-ism, agonizing 
formidably, André charitably pulled me out with a convenient 
boat-hook. I have never forgotten him—and the boat-hook. 
Our acquaintance, thus inaugurated, was cemented by sundry 
glasses of very bad whiskey drained knee to knee under 
tue grand old pines. On a more recent occasion, we were con- 
cerned in a moose-hunting expedition. My powers of pedes- 
trianisra would qualify me for a Brigadier-General’s commis- 
sion of Volunteers, and be, I think, respected me when I 
tugged along at his shoulder eight miles an hour, every vein 
swollen like whip cord, and my heart choking me at every 
stride. All day long, the great branching antlers were seen 
when we broke into the barrens entering the low dark bush 
beyond, and at dusk of even our dog turned him to bay and 
down he came. We panted outa declaration of eternal friend- 
ship there and then, in a romantic but bleak situation. 

Here is André’s pen picture. About middle height, 
swarthy, and beardless, with long lank black hair tossing 
about his ears—jet black eyes—and queer, pliable, sagacious 
lips. He never walks—but always moves with a loping 
swing of the body at a pretty fair trot. To-day being a gala- 
day, he wears a blue calico shirt, dark trousers wrinkled at 
the extremities, and moccasins with instep-pieces of quill- 
embroidery. Instead of hat, imagine a red “check” ker- 
chief knotted over the temples, like two miniature horns. As 
for myself, my costume is very similar. The woods are essen- 
tially democratic, and it but litue variation in the costume 
of master and man. I wear a flannel shirt of becoming hue, 
with the breast open, and a white soft handkerchief knotted 
at the throa’, The head-dress I would specially recommend 
to amateur wood rangers is a light, light-coloured felt hat, 
with an inclination to the sombrero. Continuations of sober 
drab, leggings, and moccasins—and there is the casing of 
= poet-voyageur. The dress very often passes for the man. 

titin my case. 

Our provisions were soon packed in small compass. Sailor’s 
biscuit, salt pork, and flour are indispensables :—condiments 
and antifogmatics —_. so. Frying pans, kettles, and humble 
tin porringers whence 1—I—was to eat for six weeks were our 
“cbaney.” Blankets and a tarpaulin—hbatchet and rosin— 
fishing-lines and hooks, were all ready, so I went quietly and 
a to sleep, for the last time between sheets for many a 


directed by that House into the operation of the laws regulat- 

y: ing the relief of the poor.—A Bill will be laid before you founded 

A sound sleep before a long journey is as edifying as grace | ou the report of the Commission for inquiring into Public 
before meat. More so generally. At four o’clock, the gray | Schools; and H. M. has directed that a Comm 


ion shall be 
issued to inquire into endowed and other schools in England, 
which have not been included in the recent inquiries relating 
to popular education. —H. M. its with confid the 
great interests of the country to your wisdom and care, and she 
fervently prays that the blessing of Almighty God may attend 
your councils, and may guide your deliberations to the attain- 
ment of the object of her constant solicitude, the welfare and 
happiness of her people. 


east began to flush with a glory of golden clouds and red 
shadows. These wavered uneasily h r, and at last, over 
the hills of St. Celestin, rose the near red sun. We paid him 
our obeisance, like the tribes of the land of pslms. Our canoe 
rocked on the quiet waters, now glorious with a trail of gold. 
Lille wave of morning broke musically on the beach. A 
thia white smoke curled from an occasional chimney in the 
town. André koelt in the stern, I in the bow as of yore, and 
gave the bark’s head to the stream. We dropped quietly 
Gown the river. We passed the great silent wharves—under 
the white curtained windows of the hotels, more rapidly by 
the Gallery heavily shaded with trees that spring almost jrom 
the water's edge. We opened the white Convent, and the 
black tower of the Cathedral. Then we came to a low sandy 
point. It is all white with sawdust—and strewn with planks 
and culls. As we round it, we come into the shadow of a 
great wooden mill—a tall chimney that never smokes—and 
silent ways—telling a tale of capital sunk and management 
discontinued.* There is a hollow echo tolled from the wooden 
walle. The water is dark and still, and this dark water runs 
out far into the green St. Lawrence. And as we come curving 
Tound the point, I turn round with glad eyes to André—for 
the black water marks the Metaberoutin, and we are in the 
fresh, glorious, untamed St. Maurice. 
— At last”—says the reader. 





House of Commons, Feb. 10. 
OUR RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

Sir J. WALsH in rising to put questions to the Government 
on this subject said that its importance afforded ample justifi- 
cation for the course which he was about t6 take, and ren- 
dered it in his opinion incumbent on H. M. Ministers to give 
to the House and to the public all the information with re- 
spect to it which consistently with their sense of duty they 
could possibly supply. The urgent nature of the subject w 
he added, made even more munifest than before by a ouvenl 
of the papers which bad that morning been placed in the 
hands of members. Those papers, he thought, left a hiatus 
which the Government must be in a position to fillup. So 
far as he had been able to follow the thread of the corres- 
oalicnaad a ba Seward had — to our Minis- 
ter at ington that re were strong urgent tem 
rary reasons, ayy eee of the raid which had taken piace 
from the shores of Canada, for infringing to a certain extent 
on the provisions of the Treaty of 1818. In all his letters, 
however, he appeared to admit that the suspension of the 
treaty was merely to be of a temporary character,and yet 
while these letters were being written President Lincoln in 
the most formal manner pledged in his m the authority 
of the N. A. Government for the total abrogation of the treaty 
within a period of six months. Now, 80 great a d 
between the statements of Mr. Seward and the acts of his Go- 
vernment demanded, in his opinion, that the fullest explana- 
tion of so startling a circumstance should be given to H. M. 
Ministers. He was not one of those who felt at all disposed 
to impugn the policy of neutrality between the contendin 

i deemed it their 


“ ALLID.” 


Kmperial Parliament. 


House of Lords, Feb. 7. 

Parliament was opened by Commission. As soon as the 
Royal Commissioners entered, the Lord Chancellor directed 
the Usher of the Black Rod to summon the House of Com- 
mons, and in a few moments afterwards the Speaker, in his 
Slate robes, and accompanied by a few members of the House, 
*ppeared at the bar. The Lord Chancellor then rose and 
tead, in the following terms, 











* The St. Maurice steam-mills owned by Norcross, Phillips and 
Co., of Lowell, commenced under prosperous auspices and able 
Management some twelve years since. Mr. Phillips was however 
droweed in the melancholy accident at Cap Rouge when the 
Montreal was burned. Since writing this, the Mills, which on Mr, 


parties in Ameriea which the Government had 
duty to pursue. He, at the same time, was always disposed to 
think that connected with that policy there was one capital 


P.’s death sto , have been by the Bank ot Montreal, defect, and that was that from the very beginning our neu- 
end hav: Son Under tae E rf Ww whose | trality was not accepted as such by the N. A. States. He 
bends | trust they may prosper. heard 


and it was not the less true that the concurrence of both par- 
ties toa peace was necessary in order to secure its solidity; 
for if, while one was determined to be on good terms, the 
other was bent upon quarrelling, the peace would be based on 
a very frail and uncertain tenure. But, so far as he could see, 
the Government of the U. 8S. had from the very commence. 
ment protested against the line of conduct which H. M. Minis. 
ters bad thought fit to adopt, and seemed to look upon it asa 
departure from those principles which ought to regulate the 
intercourse of friendly States, and an encouragement on our 
side of what they chose to regard as rebellion and piracy on 
the part of the South, as well as a main cause of their long and 
obstinate resistance. Throughout the continuance of the con- 
test in. which they were engaged the Northern States, indeed, 
had never failed to raise again and again the question of our 
having committed a breach of amicable relations towards them 
by the acknowledgment of belligerent rights in the case of 
their adversaries. We had, therefore, started with a ground of 
difference as it were, between us and the North, and although 
he was not one of those who desired to bandy abuse and vitu- 
peration, or who wished to echo any of those violent expres- 
sions which ve were informed were often uttered in the Ame- 
i ) yet no English statesman could, he thought, 
shut bis eyes to the fact that a feeling of hostility—he was al- 
most afraid to say of bitter hostility—had pervaded since the 
commencement of the present unhappy civil war the Govern- 
ment, the press, and the people of the Northern States against 
this country. He would not add to the bitterness of that feel- 
ing by @ recapitulation of all the proofs which he could 
adduce to show that it existed. There were many circum- 
stances which rendered it evident that he did not lightly as- 
sert that which he could so easily establish. There was, for 
nstance, the case of the 7rent and the conduct of Capt., now 
Admiral, Wilkes, who, although accomplishing no very 
valorous exploit or great feat of war, inflicted an insult on the 
British flag for which the American Government were alter- 
wards obliged to atone, so sensible were they that a great 
— had been done. Nor must we forget that in that as- 
sembly in the U. S., which occupied a position analagous to 
our own House of Commons, Capt. Wilkes was called to its 
bar for the purpose, not of being reprimanded or censured, but 
to receive the thanks*of the assembly for the outrage he had 
committed. The honour thus paid showed very clearly how 
bitter was the feeling which prevailed among those who con- 
ferred it England. 

But he did not wish to dwell any further on the subject 
beyond saying that the more recent acts of the American 
Government must be viewed in connexion with the spirit 
which throughout the war they had evinced. It had, he 
might add, been sometimes stated in that House, as well as 
elsewhere, that the policy of neutrality which we had pur- 
sued in reference to America, had rendered us equally obnox- 
ious to both the contending parties. Such might be the case; 
he, at all events, would not venture positively to deny the jus- 
tice of the statement. He was indeed afraid that we had es- 
tablished no particularly good claim to the gratitude of the 
South ; still he could not call to mind any such clear, distinct, 
and unmistakeable demonstrations of hostility against us on 
the part of the South , + ae — had been — by the 
press, the people, the omatic agents, and the Government 
itself of the Northern States; and it was by the light of the 
hostile feelings so constantly evinced by the latter that we 
must read those last and most starUling steps of their Execu- 
live to which he was anxious to call special attention; and 
what, he would ask, were those steps? 

It would be in the recollection of the House that in the last 
war with America in 1812 the Northern lakes were the thea- 
tre of a most obstinate aud protracted war between two great 
Powers. Upon those lakes they contended with all the gal- 
lantry, determination, and nautical skill which were the com- 
mon attributes of both people, Protracted struggles took 
place; but where both were equally balanced, and 
where both, so to speak, were upon their own element, the 
result naturally was that neither party achieved any decisive 
advan very one having the slightest knowledge of the 
geography of the country or the remotest conception of stra- 
tegical points, must see that the naval possession of those 
great inland oceans, extending from the River St. Lawrence 
to the Rocky Mountains, and forming at once the boundary 
between Canada and the United States and the most remark- 
able feature of the continent, implied the command of the 
Canadian provinces. It was impossible to cede to the U. 8.’ 
naval superiority in those waters without at once blotting 
out Canada as an independent State from the face of the globe. 
Such was the feeling entertained when, happily, the sangul- 
nary struggle was closed by the peace of 1816; and the states- 
men of that , i y desirous of establishing a lasting 
peace, applied their minds on both sides to effect an arrange- 
ment which would render those waters neutral. They saw at 
once that if peace were merely to lead to a perpetual race in 
naval construction, such a peace, in its very nature, would be 
hollow and temporary, attended with all the expenses of war, 
and in all probability leading to war at no distant period. 
Accordingly, in 1817, treaty was signed providing for the 
absolute neutrality of those waters. ih parties agreed to 
dismantle all the vessels which they had upon the lakes, and 
to build no others in their stead, except a few lightly armed 
for purposes of revenue and police—these vessels to be con- 
fined in the case of each of the Powers to two upon Lake 
Champlain and one upon each of the other lakes. The treaty 
thus — completed had now been in force for half a cen- 
tury, and to it must be attributed the peace and tranquillity 
which during that period had existed between the countries. 
It had, moreover, been mt ge ewe by a treaty of commerce 
made during the viceroyalty of Lord Eigin, under which per- 
fect reciprocity and free trade were established between 
Canada and the United States, and the whole of the British 
N. A. waters were thrown open, thereby getting rid of a con- 
stant source of bi ing and disputes which were always 
giving trouble to the naval commanders on the station and 
always tending to interrupt national harmony. 

Inder what circumstances was it now proposed by the 
Government of President Lincoln to put an end to these 
treaties which had been incorporated in the public policy of 
the two countries? In the Speech from the Throne—which, 
like all its fellows, was not remarkable for ne any new 
facts—they were told that considerable progress had been 
made towards erecting the six British N. A. Provinces 
into a new confederation. This change, he was given to un- 
derstand, was not made with any intention of weakening or 
severing the connexion with the mother country ; but suppos- 
ing that the confederacy eventually outgrew that connexion, 

that ly and without opposition the child attained 
to ty, there was nothing, he felt persuaded, which 
the new confederacy had less in view than encouraging any 
idea of amalgamation with the U.S. Any attempt to 
incorporate it would, he persuaded, be resisted to the uttermost. 
If be bad read or studied the history of the current events 








it said that it took two persons to make a quarrel, baright, he believed tuat one of the objects of the new coniedera- 
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tion was to enable Canada better to resist any aggression on 


8 final decision, but as open to renewal of the arrangement at 


ny 
the part of the U.8., and that the knowledge of this fact,|a futuretime. I do not think, therfore, that the House is 


coupled with its tendency to maintain intact the connexion 


justified in looking upon the matter jn the same light as the 


with this country, bad largely influenced the Government to| hon. baronet has done—namely, as an indication of intended 


sanction the project of the confederation. It was not yet 
formed, but it was just starting into existence; and this was the 
moment chosen by the U. 8. for tearing in pieces the treaties 
upon which all tranquillity and neighbourhood must 
necessarily rest. The declarations that these were at an end, 
notified solemuly by the President of the U.S. were blows 
aimed at England as well as the new confederacy. There 
might be some bon, gentlemen who would contemplate with- 
out shame or regret the total and entire severance of the con- 
nexion between England And Canada, and who would sav 
that this country would get rid thereby of a source of mu: 
embarrassment, expense, and trouble. He would, how- 
ever, tell those gentlemen that England could not, if she 
would, cut Canada adrift. (Hear.) As long as Canada re- 
tained her desire to be connected with this country—as long 
as Canada preserved her spirit and her resolution to be inde- 
— of America, so long would England be bound by her 
our, by her interests, and by every motive that could in- 
Btigate a generous or _—- nation to sustain, protect, and 
vindicate the rights of Canada, and to guard her, whether as 
an ally or a de — against the aggression ofthe U. 8. 
(Hear, hear.) It was impossible for Eogland to shrink from 
the obligation. The day might come when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would come down, and, in happy phrase and 
with mellifluous eloquence, congratulute the House upon bav- 
ing emancipated itself from a source of military expenditure. 
He might felicitate the House that Birmingham was sending 
admirably finisbed Armstrong and Whitworth guns to arm 
the new vaval forces of America on the Canadian lakes. He 
might congratulate the House that Birmingham was sending 
out a plentiful supply of fetters and handcuffs to be used in 
coercing the refractory Americans. The right hon. gentleman 
might at the same time be able toqengeetubets the House upon 
& vast amount of commercial prosperity, and announce that 
he was able to reduce the Income-tax by 1d. or 2d. in the 
pound. But if ever that day should come, and if ever that 
hh were made, the whole world would observe that the 
id Eoglish oak wae not only withered in its limbs, but was 
rotten at its heart. (Hear, heart.) There was, in fact, no 
escape from the obligation which bound Great Britain by 
every tide of natural honour and interest to maintain and 
defend Canada. The question was one not merely between 
England and Canada, butwas one between England and the U.S. 
It appeared to him that the notice fram the American 
Government was an act of such unmistakeable hostility that 
it almost amounted to a declaration of war, aud at a much 
earlier period of our history it would have been so regarded. 
Whether it was possible to avert war by acquiescing in acts of 
flagrant hostility was a question for the determination of H.M. 
Government. It was possible that the President of the U. 
Biates had not yet given formal notice of the intention of bis 
Government to abrogate these treaties. In both the treaties 
there wasa condition enabling the Government of either coun- 
try to terminate the 7 by giving six months’ notice. He 
did not dispute the lege right of the U. 8. to tear up those 
va but what he a me 
ility to tear up treatica on which the peace and prosperit: 
of that coustey depended. It might be said that the Govan 
ment had not yet received formal notice from the American 


hostilities on the part of tbe U.S. (Hear, hear.) We cannot 
oo that things did take place which the United States were 
justly entitled to complain of (hear, hear,) and if the measures 
which they have recourse to are simply calculated, as the 
say for the protection of their commerce and their citizens, 
think they are perfectly justified in having recourse to them. 
(Hear, bear.) ith regard to the Reciprocity Treaty, a pro- 
posal has been made in Congress to put an end to that treaty by 
notice, in comformity with one of its articles, but that notice 
cannot be given, I believe, until the 25th of March, and there- 
fore no official intimation bas been made to us upon the sub- 
ject. When that intimation has been made we shal] know 
the grounds upon which the U.S. deem it right, advantage- 
ous, and proper to put an end to that treaty, we shall then 
communicate to the House the information given to us, and 
the House will be able to judge of the matter for itself. (Hear, 
hear.) But I wish to entreat the House to abstain at present 
from discussions which can tend to no good (bear, hear), not 
to assume gratuitously the existence of hostile feelings (cheers) 
which I trust, notwithstanding the language which may be 
used by individuals or the paragraphs we may see in news 
papers, do not animate the real population of the U. 8. (Cheers). 
At all events let us not assume it. (Hear, hear.) It will be 
time enough to deal with the matter when it takes a practical 
form, but at present Jet us abstain from any discussions which 
would tend to precipitate opinions and to excite feelings 
which it is the interest of the two couatries to put aside. 
(Loud cheers ) 

The motion was then withdrawn. 





Tus WATERLOO VeTEeRsN.—Amount advertised last week, $133 
—Contributions received since: G. W. Curvill $2; Fairticld $3; 
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Europe; The Opening of Parliament. 

The session was opened on the 7th inst. dy a Royal Speech, 
of the accustomed insignificance, delivered by the Lord Chan- 
cellor—not by her Majesty. The mourning Lady still shrinks, 
it would seem, from the public exercise of those functions and 
the private dispensing of those hospitalities, whereof her idol- 
ized consort was wont to bear half the burden. The nation 
regrets this pertinacity of sorrow, but, remembering long years 
of unsullied demeanour and active performance of duties, 
bides the time without complaint or remonstrance. 

The usual echoing Address was carried in either House 
with unanimous consent, the few anti-ministerial speakers 


maintain was that it was an act of | Who took the floor making scarcely a semblance of opposition. 


Lord Derby, whose wit and eluquence are nowise impaired 
by his late severe illness, happily characterized the Speech from 


President, and they migtt therefore ignore the existence of the Throne as “ entirely innocuous,” and as just what might 


apy such intention. But the Government could not ignore the 


have been expected from an “ aged Minister addressing a 


message sent by the President in his public address to the| moribund Parliament.” Seriously, his Lordsbip expressed 


Legislature, and the intention thus announced was as much an 
accomplished fact as if the formal notice had been received. 
The fact in oy might make a difference of a few months 
in the peri 

into operation ; but it was pot to be supposed the American 
President referred to the subject in his my withouc in- 
ee carry the notice into effect. He it said some- 


some apprehension of a hostile feeling engendered in this 
country toward Great Britain, as made manifest in American 


at which the termination of the treaty came| ction regarding the Reciprocity Treaty and the mutual 


stipulation for armaments on the Lakes. To this Earl Rus- 
sell replied, that the United States could not but feel aggrieved 


that the Americans were fond of bluster, but that the|0Y ‘be well-known efforts of the Confederates to make 


notice was mere ¢ffervescence, and did not mean anything. 
For himself he would not pay the Americans so bad «compli 
ment as to suppose they were merely acting the 

would not say they were not a vain-glorious people, but they 
were also a very gallant people, having extraordinary tenacity 


Canada the basis of their offensive operations. The Foreign 
Secretary, whose tone was very moderate and conciliatory, 


© | took occasion none the less to repudiate in advance the much- 


bruited claim for damages accruing to American commerce 


of purpose, and an immense amount of ambition, as was from the action of the notorious Alabama and her consorts. 
shown by their contending as they were now doing solely for | In reference, however, to this grave subject of the relations 


empire, and by their Monroe policy which prompted them to 
expel all European rule and influence from the A 


between the two countries, we are glad to learn, from diplo- 


merican ; 
continent. It would be a piece of wilful blindness to ignore | ™tic correspondence laid before Parliament, that Mr. Seward 


these facts, and to attribute the notice in question to mer 
bluster and bravado. He had ventured to address his question 
not to the Under-Secretary of the Foreign-office, but to the 


has distinctly intimated to our Government that the proposed 
increase of U. 8. naval force upon the Lakes was meant to be 


" “temporary” ard for special purpose. How far this judicious 
First Lord of the Treasury, because they all felt that whatever 
fell from him carried with it 8 weight and gravity to which |'2timation may be acceptable to the truculent hot-heads 
no other member of the House could pretend, and because | among his countrymen is bis affair,not ours, Let us hope that 
the question was one of such national importance and urgency | at every period of embitterment brought about by intem- 


as to demand his especial attention and intervention. He 


trasted that the noble lord would be able to give such an ex-| erate snd irresponsible journsiists, who are the chief of 


planation to the House as would tend to lessen the ver 


fenders herein, the prudence and calm foresight of statesmen 


aggravated character of so hostile a proceeding against Canada| may be successful in conjuring the storm. Meantime we give 
this er He would hope that under any circumstances | place to a long speech on this matter from Sir John Walsh, in 


the honour of t 


® country would not be forgoiten or neglected 


by that statesman, in whom the whole nation reposed so much the Lower House, and to Lord Palmerston’s reply. The con- 


confidence. (Hear, hear), The hon. baronet concluded by 


densed accounts in print give po idea of what was said, and 


moving for ail o— and correspondence which had passed | we earnestly commend this full report to the atteation of the 
0 


detween H M. 
reenecting the proposed 


vernment and the Government of the U. 8.| reader. It will better perusal than would any abstract 
abrogation of the treaties of 1817 and bt 


of the glittering generalities, that were passed round on the 


Lord Patwerstox.—1 am not going to follow the hon. baro- | rst night of the session. We note also, with great pleasure, 
net in’o a discussion into the present state of our relations with | that every speaker spoke with warm approval of the British 
the U.S. Ido not think that at the present moment a dis-| American Confederation. 


cussion of - kind Ape be - all conducive to the public 
interests, ( ee) J we oe nine myosll it rtf Dockyard, who was implicated in the outfit of the ©. 8. 


uestions which 


Mr. Rumble, Inspector of Machinery Afloat at Sheerness 


‘here were two arrangements between Great Britain and| steamer Rappahannock before her escape to Calais, and who 


the U. 8—one in 1817, by which 
8 


es. That was not a treaty, but 


the two parties that port in furtherance of the object in view when 
serene to a limit as to their naval force wen the a pat pnw oo ad age ’ 
a 


an informal 


he must have been aware of its illegality, has been tried for 


arrangement entered into between the two Governments. | breach of the Foreign Enlistment Act, and acquitted. The 
There was also the treaty of 1854, which was a treaty | promptitude of the Jury in accepting the only apparent loop- 


bearing upon the commercial intercourse of the 
rican Toovinens and the U.8., and making certain a: 


orth Ameé- | pole of escape,namely that the offence was committed on foreign 


ments with regard to the fisheries of the two coasts. We |®!, has drawn out considerable animadversion in our own 


have given all the papers in the 
ment boasting on those two points. The House will eee 


the papers presented that in November last we received inti- 
mation from the Government of the U. 8. that they intended 


of the Govern- | Pepers, and those of this country. We think it not improb- 





able that the whole affair may be thoroughly sifted in Parlia- 
ment. A Court of Law, through a stupid Jury, may nomin- 


ally clear an individual from a charge laid against him. 

to put an end, as they bad a right todo, totheagreement which 

related 10 the limaitevion of the navel force of the two parties on | Nevertheless, the Admiralty is not bound by legal chicaneries. 

the lakes, But it will be seen that this intention was temporary | The question seems to be, is Mr. Rumble dismissed from H. M. 
had 


in its nature. It was founded oncertain transactions that 


taken place on those lakes,which according to the Government 
of U.S. required additional means of defence on their part, and 
arrangement 


the abrogation of that 


Service. If not, why not? 











was not to be considered | tional term of the day—may still be detected in the relations 


While a certain amount of “ delicacy”—thattis the conven} 


subdsisiing between the U. 8. and Great Britain, there is still 
more of it apparent on the side of France, Not that we pro- 
pose to imitate the example of some of our contemporaries, 
French and English, und institute a precise comparison of the 
causes of offence respectively given to this country by 
the Cabinets of St. James and the Tuileries. This style of 
rivalry is altogether too undignified, and not unnaturally ex- 
poses either nation that adopts it to the ridicule of the third 
party interested. We note therefore only two matters 
of fact. One is that the cession of the North-Western Pro. 
vinces of Mexico to France is eemi-officially denied in Paris, 
and that Dr. Gwin’s Dukedom and Vice-royalty are in like 
mapner pronounced fictitious. Ina considering the worth of 
apy such denial, itmust be added that an inconvenient me- 
mory takes one back to the annexation of Savoy, and the 
solemn disayowal that preceded it. The other fact is that the 
Imperial Government bas now its Confederate iron-clad ram 
case. And the circumstances are curious. It was long sus- 
pected that a ship, or two ships, of this dangerous class had 
been built at Bordeaux ; indeed the formal proceedings by the 
French Government to disprove the charge, or prevent the 
vessels’ delivery, will be remembered. In the end, however, 
one of them, the Olinde, after negotiations for her sale to Den- 
mark, was sent openly to Copenhagen for approval, her 
builder having purposely left some trivial work about ber in- 
complete, in order to insure her rejection. She was rejected; 
but, being now at liberty to go to sea, she was brought 
to a quiet spot on the coast of France, there quiet- 
ly armed, manned, and coaled, in accordance with pre- 
vious arrangements, and regularly transferred to the 
Confederate service. She is said to have put into Co- 
runna subsequently, damaged; and that is the last we know 
ofher. Ifshe be captured by U. 8. warships believed to be 
in search of her, or be indefinitely detained in the Spanish 
port above-named, the storm may blow over. But if she get 
out, and begin to “prey upon our commerce”—why, then 
we may look out for squalls. Mr. Arman, her builder, is a 
Deputy—as Mr. Laird is an M. P. 

There is but one other continental occurrence worth men- 
tion—the sudden severing of King Victor Emmanuel’s personal 
connection with Turin. The inhabitants of that city—the 
baser portion of them, that is—mortified, and anticipating 
ruin from the removal of the Court and the Government, had 
broken out into unseemly riot and had hissed and insulted 
their heroic and loving Sovereign, visiting also something ot 
their petty indignation upon the resident representatives of 
foreign powers. Stung to the quick by these ungenerous 
proceedings, which it was difficult to repress and might have 
been impolitic to punisb, the King, after hasty consultation 
with bis Ministers, abruptly lef, Turin on the 8d inst., for 
Florence, where he was received with a tumult of enthu- 
siasm. The incident is purely local, and apart from the for. 
tunes of the newly-built Italian Kingdom. 


The War; Great Southern Reverses. 

Since the commencement of the cruel struggle between the 
two sections of the country, it has never been our duty to 
crowd into one week’s record so many important occurrences, 
as must now find place in our y.—On Sunday, it was 
announced that Columbia, S. C., had fallen into the hands ot 
General Sherman, U.S. On Tuesday, we learned that Char- 
leston itself had been ev ted, and d by the Northern 
troops. The fall of Fort Anderson, one of the strong defen- 
sive positions ou Cape Fear river, was made known on Thurs 
day. Yesterday, followed the capture of Wilmington. The 
military disasters, therefore, bave been all on one side, and 
the circle of active resistance to the victorious North has been 
immensely narrowed by these successive and rapidly succeed- 
ing events. 

And though we may not enter into much detail, these 
changes in the aspect of the etruggle must not be skipped 
over with this casual mention alone. Often it has happened 
that the bloodiest battles between North and South have led 
to no material advantage on either side. Not so, now. 
Each of these enumerated incidents has tended dircctly to 
bring about that narrowing of the circle to which we have 
just alluded, and has supplied proof that the Southem 
forces have become so greatly reduced in number, that their 
new policy of concentration, whereof we hear, would seem 
to spring from necessity, and not from choice. 

In our last issue we left Sherman’s army—or a portion of 
it at least, for the particulars of its almost unopposed pro 
gress are wanting—we left it, we say, in possession of Branch- 
ville, on the railroad from Charleston to Augusta. On the 
17th inst., he advanced to Columbia, which is to Charleston 
as Albany is to New York, though it has latterly acquire? 
considerable importance as the seat of several branches of the 
Confederate government. A few shells thrown into it acroes the 
Congaree river induced General Beauregard, C. 8., with bis 
comparatively sparse garrison, to march Northwards, sod 
Northwards, in the direction of Charlotte and Danville, Sher 
man was following when last heard from. 

It was on the morning of last Saturday, the 18th inst, that the 
city of Charleston surrendered. The troops defending it bad 
been withdrawn during the previous night, if not earlier, and it 
was—as in the case of Savannah—the Mayor who west 
through the formal process of submission. Two hundred 
guns, spiked, and a large quantity of ammunition fell into the 
victors’ bands ; but the work of destruction had been extem- 
sively carried on, before the evacuation took place, Stores, 
supposed to contain six thousan@ bales of cotton, railrosd 
bridges, the Arsenal, two iron-clads and other vessels, had beet 














burned ; and it is said that in the upper part of the city seve) 
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large fires were raging when the Union commander, 


G.neral Gilmore, took possession. A frightful explosion is 
also reported at one of the railroad depots, in which a hundred 
lives were sacrificed. The lower part of the town was found to 
have been greatly injured by the shot and shells of the be- 
siegers. Few or none of the wealthier classes remained, and 
there was much apparent destitution and misery. At the mo- 
ment of writing, however, rot many particulars bave come to 
hand. Itis hardly needful to add that this surrender of the 
cradle of the “ Rebellion,” so long and so staunchly defended, 
caused great rejoicings all over the North. In some vindictive 
quarters there has been a cry for terrible punishment, as 
though utter ruin and the humiliation of defeat were not in 
themselves retribution enough. We rejoice, however, 
to note that the policy of the Government, as indicated 
through the columns of the N. Y. Times, is more conciliatory, 
more humane, more wise. So also the views of General Sher- 
man, apart from his military duties, have been shown by his 
late private letters to be entirely at variance with those of the 
bloody-minded fanatics, with whom their own profit and 
vengeance on all opposed to them are moving principles. 
The country at large would do well to bear in mind that, if 
it yields to priestly or political clamour for extraordinary visi- 
tation upon Charleston, the world at large will set this down to 
irritation at having been foiled before it by land and sea du- 
ring a period of nearly four years. 

Of the taking of Fort Anderson there is little to be said. 
Hard pressed, and bombarded by Admiral Porter's fleet of 
monitors, it was evacuated, last Saturday night. Of the Wil 
mington affair we have nothing more than the broud fact, 
officially promulgated. There remains to be made a very in- 
teresting computation of the numerical military force, under 
Generals Beauregard, Hardee, and Bragg, thus liberated by 
these abandonments. On this point profound ignorance pre- 
veils, or the secret is well kept. Will they also re-unite, and 
in a body oppose the further advance of Sherman? Will 
Richmond itself be long tenable, if Sherman succeeds in cut- 
ting any more of the railroads that supply it? Are the Con- 
federates, as a desperate resource, determined to arm their 
negroes? These and a hundred similar questions pass from 
mouth tomouth. It is extremely difficult to answer them. 

The price of Gold has gone dowa but little below 200 per 
cent., under the influence of all this tide of success. Sympa- 
thizers with the South argue that the necessity for holding 
what is taken will withdraw many men from the field; and 
that even if Richmond be evacuated, and a retreat upon Lynch- 
burg be the next move of the Confederates, the war will be 
far fromanend. In the meantime, we would that the peace- 
makers again were on the alert. 


The Opening of the Suez Canal, 

Contrary to the predictions of certain distinguished Engi- 
neers—and to the wishes{of certain of our countrymen, who 
lave manifested an unaccountable desire to see the scheme 
thwarted—Mr. Ferdinard de Lesseps has married the waters 
of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, and bas had the plea- 
sure of conveying an experimental party of twenty or thirty 
persons, in a barge tugged by a steamer, along the whole dis- 
tance. The voyage occupied twenty-four hours. The depth 
of the canal is scarcely five-feet.; its breadth not quite fifty. 
Mr. de Lesseps has now invited the co-operation of all the 
European Chambers of Commerce, in devising means for 
tendering serviceable what has been done, and for enlarging 
the canal itself in such way as to make it beneficial to ce. 
And until this enlargement be effected, the watery way in 
question is little more than acurious instance of what costly 
disbursement and earnest perseverance can accomplish. To 
have eclipsed Darius and one of the Pharaohs may, we say, 
be highly gratifying to an imaginative or rhapsodical mind; 
but dividends are one thing, and sentimental gratification is 
another. Atpresent,the thousands of travellers to and from 
India, who pass through Egypt, are no more likely to quit the 
tailroad and betake themselves to the canal,than are Euro- 
pean travellers through the Netherlands of to-day toreturn to 
the old-fashigned trey-schuts. 

But can the canal be made practicable for the ships that 
trade to the East Indies? If it were s0, would commerce 
necessarily take this route? It is not easy to answer either 
question. How the randy soil of the Isthmus 
affects the requisite excavation, Mr. de Lesseps has had 
sufficient experience. Has he considered the effects of the 
wash upon sandy banks, that must attend any such use of this 
passage as could alone render it importantor profitable? We 
know that this is one of the drawbacks to the use of 
steam for towing on ordinary canals. Does he bear in mind 
that the navigation of the Red Sea is no less tedious from its 
calms, than dangerous from its reefs, and that the monsoons 
or trade-winds of India would prevent sailing ships from 
availing themselves of this short cut, save at very nicely calcu- 
lated seasons? Mr. de Lesseps, we suspect, has been carried 
away by the grandeur of a Napoleonic project; nor does his 
partial success appear to warrant any confident belief that he 
will establish a new high-way from Southern Europe to the 
East. 

Finally for to-day, as there is an amusing side to most enter- | 
prizes in this world, we must thank our daily neighbour the 
World, for the laugh it bas afforded us in its dirge over British 
maritime power d@ propos to thé event before us. It is abso- 
lutely charming, this gingerly readiness to build up Venice, 
Ancona, Athens, and other ports in the Mediterranean, at 
the expense of London and Liverpool, because there is a very 





Athenians may one of these days, by a certain process, get 
their silks and their spices at a few shillings less per ton for 
freight, and in a few weeks’ less time than at present. You 
are in aterrible hurry, good neighbours, to bring about the 
downfall of England ; but, believe us, it is not to be done by 
smart and high-flown articles in type, nor by iJl concealed de- 
light at its prospect. 





“ American Subordination to British Literature.” 

We have received, from a publishing house in this city, a 
communication—printed and written—requesting us to put 
forth our views on the subject above-named. Our corres- 
pondents allege that the American book market is overstocked 
with British publications, and thus that American works are 
kept in obscurity, and their authors defrauded of their rights. 
They further allege that local editors and. publishers are 
mainly responsible for this condition of affairs, and intimate 
that a high tariff, placed upon imports of British books, might 
cause such editors and publishers to appreciate native talent 
at its proper worth. Finally, they assert that vast literary re- 
sources exist in America, which, properly fostered, will yield 
“a rich fruition hereafter’—and to the development of those 
resources they propose to contribute, in the way of business. 

Our views upon this subject may be stated in few words. 
We do not believe in the existence of “ American subordina- 
tion to British Literature.” There are, it is true, in this as in 
every country, persons who are silly enough to think that no- 
thing is good unless it be foreign. Such persons, however, do 
not constitute the majority. The real reason why American 
publishers deal so largely in British books, while the American 
people so generally read and admire them, is that British 
books, in certain popular departments of letters, are the best 
that are published in the world. If the works of Thackeray, 
Dickens, Wilkie Collins, Anthowy Trollope, Charles Reade, 
and Marion Evans are preferred in this country, to the works 
of Mrs. Southworth, Sylvanus Cobb, Dr. Robinson, or 
even Mrs. H. B. Stowe, it is simply because the former deserve 
the preference. If there were, in the United States, an Ame- 
rican Dickens, does any one seriously imagine that he would 
remain, or could be kept, in obscurity ? The idea is prepos- 
terous. In the very nature of things it is impossible that 
genius should repress itself. Men of letters, who have de- 
served to be recognized in America, have never failed to win 
recognition, sooner orlater. They have had obstacles to over- 
come: who has not? To write is not to be exempted from 
the common lot of trouble and sorrow. Hawthorne used to 
be merry over his many years of obscurity; but his name is 
now, and ever will be, illustrious. Nor do the names 
of Longfellow, Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Prescott, and 
Irving lack the halo of contemporary admiration. It is 
simple nonsense to say that, in consequence of an excess of 
imported British publications, American authors are not ap- 
preciated. They are appreciated, both abroad and at home; 
and if, in the domain eithér of poetry or fiction, any American 
author desires to surpass the American popularity of Tenny- 
son or Dickens—which no one has yet succeeded in doing— 
the way is clearly open to that goal of triumph. It is only ne- 
cessary to write better poetry or better novels. Meanwhile 
“the duty which every American citizen owes to his country 
and his countrymen” is—not, as our publishing correspondents 
seem to think, to read second-rate novels, because they are of 
American origin, and to neglect first-rate ones, because they 
come across the Atlantic—but to read the best books that he 
can obtain, whether they spring from America, Great Britain, 
the North Pole, or the Moon; to advocate an international 
copyright law, for the protection of authors; and to oppose 
taxation of books, as the most pernicious of all the abuses of 


he will lapse into a condition of “subordination.” So far as 
literature is concerned, the world is one vast Republic. A man 
of genius in letters, whether he be called Homer, or Horace, or 
Dante, or Goethe, or Béranger, or Shakspeare, or Hawthorne, 
is the world’s oracle, and deserves the world’s reverence. 

Meanwhile we are not blind to the purely trivial and arbi- 
trary nature of certain obstacles, that retard the growth of 
literature in America. To discuss this branch of the topic, 
however, we have not space. Much might be said in rebuke 
of that restless utilitarianism and blind greed for wealth, 
which tend to dishearten and discourage the literary worker 
in these United States. But it would be said in vain. Those 
evil infl incidental to the crad of the national 
life—can only be defeated in the lapse ot time. There is one 
point, howbeit, in reference to which aa immediate reform is 
both desirable and practicable. The editorial custom of puf- 
fing books, whether good, bad, or indifferent, simply because 
their publishers send them to newspaper offices, has wrought 
enormous mischief to American literature. It has deceived 
intelligent readers, at once making them suspicious of almost 
all local publications, and inclining them to look with favour 
upon all books that have stood the test of the rigid, iadepen- 
dent criticism of certain European journals. When this cus- 
tom is altogether reformed; when sensational trash is no 
longer accepted as intellectual aliment; and when public 
opinion—in all countries as well as in this one—shall regard 
speculation in literature as equally abhorrent with specula- 
tion in religion, then indeed the bright day will dawn and 
the “rich fruition” be attained. 








Dante Not at the Century, 
In our issue of the 11th inst., we deprecated, in satirical 


tone, a proposed Dante Festival at the Club above-named. 
Our remarks were eatirely based, a8 we declared at the time, 





Temote posgibility that the Venetians, the Anconese, and the 


the powers of government. In so doing, he need not fear that | w. 


this city, to the effect that such a plan had been proposed and 
bad been received with hearty approbation. 

We are now glad to chronicle that the report in question 
was not warranted by the facts of the case. The Century 
Club gave a very cool reception to the proposal, and contem- 
plates no such silliness as that which was imputed to it. 


Drama. 


In the limited space, which is at my disposal to-day, I cannot 
do adequate justice to the several unusually attractive theatrical 
events of the week now closing. The successive triumphs of 
Mrs. Lander, at Niblo’s; the performance, at that theatre, of 
“Mush Ado About Nothing,” for the benefit of the Shakspeare 
Monument Fund; the comparative novelties produced, on var- 
ious benefit occasions, at Wallack’s; the appearance of Mr. 
Owens in two new characters, at the Broadway Theatre—all 
afford pretexts fur description and for criticism. But what can- 
not be done thoroughly should not be done atall; and I shall, 
therefore, briefly dismiss these topics—only reserving, foi future 
remark, the brilliant success of Mrs. Lander, and, tor — 

t, the p jons of Spruggins and ‘oodles, by Mr. 
Owens. 


The visitor at the Broadway Theatre must be prepared to suffer 
as well as to enjoy. The hous-~ is a small one, and js insufficient- 
ly ventilated. ‘The auditorium is approached through a circuitous 
and incommodious passage, and, when it is densely crowded—as 
is the case almost every night—egress from it becomes extremely 
difficult. Should the theatre take fire, when thus occupied bya 
numerous audience, it is certain that many lives would be lost, 
in the confusion incidental to such a catastrophe. Braving this 
peril, however, and securing aseat near the stage, the valiant 
spectator has yet toendure other trials—of paticuce as well as 
taste. There is an orchestra at this theatre, which would not have 
been out of place, marching through Coventry, at the head of Fal- 
staff's recruits. Surviving their “ sonorous metal,” one must next 
witness the perfection of bad acting, by most of the players that 
“support” Mr Owens. Among these ag there are but four, who 
merit aword of praise--Mrs. Hind, Mr. Tom Owens, Mr. De Groat 
and Mr. Maeder. The first two are well known upon the New York 
stage—Mrs Hind, as aclever representative of stage traditions; 
Mr. Tom Owens, as an eccentric comedian of much talent and ar 
tistic skill. Mr. DeGroat and Mr. Maeder are not sv familiar to 
local theatre-goers ; but the former is always satisfactory, though 
at times somewhat too vociferous, as the heavy father or the 
wealthy, reson»nt uncle; while the Jatter, if crude in style, is 
yet earnest and studious. As to the rest of the company—it af 
fords a brilliant opening for the application of “ Gyges,” by Mr, 
Heller, To make these ladics and gentlemen invisible would cer 
tainly be to wia renown as a philanthropist. 

The oasis in this deserti—to use a novel figure—the sole 
relief amid these woes, is the excellent comic acting of Mr. 
Owens. This actor hee written his name, in brilliant letters, among 
those of the formo:t of American theatrical humourists. His do, 
main is farce, but he also achicves success in eccentric comedy. 
His chief triumph, this season, is—as everybody knows 
Solon Shi That was foliowed up, on last Monday evening, 
by a personation of Horatio Spruggins, in the old farce of * Fo y 
wiuks,”’ at once true to life, periect in artistic elaboration, an 
indescribably ludicrous. Spruggins is a miserly old tradesman, 
out from London, on a “ collecting tour,”’ in the provinces; ana 
his tribulations, at a country tavern, constitute the substance 
and the fun of the play. r. Owens dresses this character 
with 6 lar fitness, and interprets it with most sym- 
pathetic bamour, It is impossible to describe bis fell- 
cities of facial expression, his rich mirthfulness of tone, his 
perfect realization of senile avarice. To dissect a smile or ana- 
lize a sunbeam would be as easy as to fix in words the beauties of 
certain styles of comic acting. The theme, though less stately 
and less important than tragedy, is infinitely more difficult of 
treitment. me say, in one word, then, that Mr. Owens, in 
the part of Spruggins, is—almost entirely—true to the demands of 
bis art and to thedignity of his talents. In one respect only, does 
heerr. His custom of introducin os al into the text of his 
part is obnoxious, and wholly indefensible. Moreover, bis inter- 

lations are sometimes valgar as well as superfluous, Has he 
Jeegotten the wise instructions that Hamlet gives to the player? 
Doe: he think that the applause of a “ quantity of barren specta- 
tors” is worth purchasing, at the exp of correct , of taste, 
and sometimes of decency? If he does, he is mistaken—and the 
mistake is a very serious one. 

Mr. Owens has made another serious mistake, in appearing as 
Toodles. A drunken man, at the best, is a disgusting spectacle. 
Mr. Burton used to make that spectacie tolerabie by reason of his 
exuberant natural humour. Mr. Clarke commends it, by the 
wonderful mechanism of his art. But Mr. Owens presents it, 
with ordinary mirthfulness, and without especialskill. ‘* Gyges” 
should be applied to him also, ip this character. His popular suc- 
cess, m hile, is d. He wins applause in whatever he 
appears: but applause is not reputation. 

mM. coming week is the last of Mrs. Lander’s engagement at 
ivlo’s. 

The “ Ticket-of-Leave-Man” will be played on Monday at 

allack’ 














ack's. 
* Hamlet” still k its place at the Winter Garden; and 
“ The Streets of New York” still holds the stage of the Olympic. 
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Facts and Fancies. 

Sandringham Hall, the Prince of Wales's seat in Norfolk, 
has had a narrow escape from destruction, A fire, from a 
defective flue, broke out, one night, but was fortunately ex- 
tinguished, after doiug damage to the extent of £100.——-—— 
“| have a picture by bens,” said a gentleman, to one of his 
acquaintances, “ snd it is a'rare good one. Little H. the other 
day came to see it, and saye it isa copy. If any one says so 
again, I'll break his head! Pray, will you do me the favour 
to come and give me_rour real opinion of it!” The 
Count and Countess D’Eu, the count a grandson of Louis 
Philippe, the countess a daughter of the Emperor of Brazil, 
landed at Southampton on the 7th instant, from the 
Rio Janeiro steamer. T' were met by many mem- 
bers of the ex-royal family of France, and in the 
afternoon set out for Claremont. The Earl of March, 
eldest son of the Duke of Richmond, has entered tte army 
as and lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards.————Mr? 
Henry William Heman:, who has been appointed British Con- 
sul at Buffalo, is a son of the poetess. Jefferson the 
comedian is — shortly to arrive in London, from Aus- 
tralia. He will play at the Haymarket Theatre. —It is 
said thata French chemist has discovered the process of fix- 
ing the natural colours of any object photographed. An 
American paper complains that Minister Adams, in one of his 
official letters, speaks of “ Her Majesty’s Government.” The 
omission of the word “ Britannic” is ye 4 a = — 
rotest, in reference to the Thackeray Monu- 
bent ypeicon ba alate number of the London Zélegraph :— 
“Tt was announced at the time that subscriptions were asked 
for the Thackeray bust in Westminster Abbey, that the con- 
iributors to the testimonial should be convened to decide as to 
the model. I have received no notice of any such meeting as 
yet, and I protest against any decision of the committee with- 
out conference or consultativn with the great body of sub- 
scribers.” —+——It is in contemplation to dissolve the official 
connection which has hitherto subsisted between Harverd 

College, and the State of Massachusetts ————-A 


























petitio 
upon an announcement in the columns of a daily journal of has bee presented before the U. 8. Senate, headed by the poet 
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Longfellow, asking that inferior offices in the gift of the Gov- 
erament be filled by persons honourably discharged from the 
Army and Navy of the U. 8——-——-It is recorded that the 
directors of the great railway in Bombay have selected Capt. 
Sherard Osborn, R. N., to be superintendent and chief 
manager of the line. The new Atlantic cable 
measures one inch and one eighth in diameter, the 
five conducting wires lying close together in the middle. 
It is taid that all the Chinamen, who come to California, to 
seek their fortunes, come under a pledge to return to China, 
dead or alive. Hence it chances that cargoes of their dead 
bodies are annually shipped back to China. ———— Wealth is 
not apt to be modest; the face on a guinea never blushes. 
———lIt is stated that the first stage coach ever run in 
America was on the route from Boston, Mass., to Portsmouth, 
N. H., in 1661. It was drawn by two horses, and accommo- 
dated only three passengers——-——The French described 
the battle of Aboukir as a drawn battle. “ Well,” ssid Nel- 
son, “ they are quite mene | they drew the blanks, and 
we drew the prizes..————Men, like bullets, go farthest 
when they are smoothest. —What a world of gossip 
would be prevented if it were only remembered that a person, 
who tells you of the faults of others, intends to tell others of 
your faults as well —-——-A dyer, in Vienna, caught a young 
man paying somewhat too assiduous attentions to his wife, 
and revenged himeelf in a peculiar fashion. Calling several 
of the assistant dyers, he caused the youth to be plunged into 
one of the vats, and dyed a beautiful blue. The young man’s 
friends implored the dyer to restore the poor fellow to his na- 
tural hue, but the pitiless answer was, “It is impossible. He 
is of a beautiful colour, and all I can do for him is to change 
him to a green or violet colour.” A bill just passed by 
the Missouri Senate provides that any person, whose husband 
or wife has been engaged in the rebellion against the United 
States, shall be entitled to a divorce, on application to the 
courts ——--—-Le Necrologiste,a paper just started in Paris, 
tempts subscribers by promising them good obituary notices 
in case of decease ————One reason why the world is not 
reformed, is because individuals seem bent on reforming others, 
and never think of reforming themselves, Under the in- 
ternal revenue laws of the U. 8., the wages of a minor son, 
when those wages are under the parent’s control, sre taxed 
as part of the parent’s income—the labour of such minors not 
being considered as separate lJabour————The “ sporting” 
world in England, appears to be very prosperous. Within a 
recent period of a few weeks, four borses—Blair Athol. Bread- 
elbane, Bromielaw, and Richmond—were sold for £19,850. 
————The Boston papers sometimes manifest a melignant 
pleasure in reproducing items that seem to reflect discredit 
on New York. In one of those papers, recently, appeared the 
subjoined paragraph: “ Half-a-million of the inbabitants of 
New York live in tenement houses, only a few of which have 
proper ventilation, and 15.000 live in cellars, There are 178 
slaughter houses in New York city, most of them in thickly 
setiled localties, and even the most fashionable localities are 
effected by the stench from these establishments.”.——-_—— We 
read that a bey lately committed suicide, in London, because 
of disappointment consequent on the loss of a game of mar- 
‘bles. Men have killed themselves for causes as trivial. As 
Thackeray says, in one of his poems, “ the triumphs and de- 
feats of boys are but repeated in our age 
The Buffalo Commercial 














jal states, on the authority of a fisher- 

man of that place, that the ice in Lake Erie is thirty-one 

inches thick. -An old book, that might well find many 
readers now-a-days, is named “ High-Heeled Shoes for Dwarfs 
in Holiness.” —1|t is policy to give a narrow-minded man 
a wide berth. — It is said that, on the occasion of the 
recent petroleum fire in Philadelphia, many lives were saved, 
by the device of pelting the upper windows of tenements with 
snow-balls, which, breaking the glass, awakened the inmates, 
and enabled them to escape in season.————-Allston’s por- 
trait of Coleridge has been purchased for the National Por- 
trait ower A of England. —A Paris letter says that the 
latest contrivance suggested there “ to facilitate the passage of 
the boulevards is to bave balloons secured to earth by stout 
cables, long enough however to cross the way.” Mr 

Jobu Billings, a humourist of the Artemus Ward school, tells 
us how to keep friends. “I manage to keep them,” he says, 
“by not asking them for anything but advice; you can’t 
ask anything of a man that he loves to give more, 
and that costs him less, than advice.” The 
weather has been colder this winter than ever before, in 
Georgia and South Carolina. A cynic says that“ women 
can keep asecret, but it generally requires a great many oi 
them to do it.”"——-—* They pass best over the world,” said 
Queen Elizabeth,“ who trip over it quickly ; for it is but a bog 
—if We stop, we sink.” There is a magnificent cataract 
on the Snake river, the southern fork ofthe Oregon. A recent 
writer describes it thus: “ The distance the whole volume of 
water falls in one sheet is 200 feet. Above there is about 25 
to 80 feet before it reaches the grand fall. The width of the 
grand fall I should judge to be about 2500 feet.” 























@bituary. 


GeneraL Str Epwarp Nicouzs, K.C.B.,R.M.—A con- 
temporary of Nelson, Howe, Jervis, Saumarez, Cochrane, and 
of other great sea captains, has disappeared in the person of 
Genl. Sir Edward Nicolls, who has just died at Blackheath. 
We cannot find space for an account of his services to-day ; 
but he is said to have been in more than a hundred fights. He 
was wounded twenty four times, and it would seem that his 
vitality was equal to his pluck. He recovered from hurts 
which would have killed the majority of men. A shot in the 
abdomen, a broken leg, a smashed ankle,—all were apparently 
triflesto him. Nothing could restrain his ardourin searching 
out and attacking the envmics of his country. 


Greyerat Sir J. W. Stercn—General Sir James Wallace 
Bleigb, Colonel of the 9th Lancers, died at Hanworth House, 
Middlesex, on the 5th inst., in bis 84th year. Sir James served 
in Flanders in 1795; in the actions in North Holland and the 
Helder, in 1799; in the Peninsula in 1811 and ‘12; com- 
manded the 11h Dragoons at Waterloo, towards the close of 
which the command of the 4th Brigade devolved on him. In 
1819 he accompanied his regiment to India, and commanded 
the cavalry division at the siege of Bhurtpore in 1825 and 6. 


jesty, and was, up to her death, an extra Lady of the Bed- 
chamber to the Queen. 


Mr. 8. Grecson, M. P.—Mr. Gregson, M. P. for Lancaster, 
died very suddenly on the 8th inst. He had attended in his 
place at the House of Commons the previous evening, had 
dined at the House, and bad returned home apparently in his 
accustomed health and spirits. Mr. Gregson was in his 70th 
year. He was formerly the head of a great East India and 
China firm, he was Chairman of the East India and China As- 
sociation, and had sat for Lancaster, with a short interval, since 
1847. Mr. Gregson was what is called an “ advanced Liberal,” 
but was a constant supporter ot the present Government. 
Although for some years retired from the firm of Gregson and 
Co., he had continued to take an active part in all matters 
connected with India and China, and was held in high esteem 
among our merchants. 


Sir Jonn Hane, F.G.8., F.S.A.—We note the death of Sir 
Jobn Hare, a well-known citizen of Briatol. Sir John died on 
the 2d inst., at his French residence of Chateau d’Hardelot, 
near Boulogne. He was born in 1784, and was the head of 
the firm of Jobn Hare and Co., floor-cloth manufacturers. Sir 
John Hare was chiefly notable for his connection with the 
anti-slavery movement. He was knighted in 1840, through 
the influence of Mr. Berkeley, M.P. for Bristol, on the presen- 
tation of a congratulatory address from the city of Bristol on 
her Majesty’s marriage. Sir John was a Radical in politics, 
and an ardent Baptist in religion. He was the owner of the 
ship Cambria, which saved the crew and p gers (including 
the 8ist Regt.) when the Kent, East Indiaman, was destroyed 
by fire in the Bay of Biscay. ° 





CotoneL CHarras.—Colonel Charras, who figured con- 
spicuously in the Revolution of 1848, died at Basle on the 
28rd ult., aged 57. He was the son of Gen. Charras who com- 
manded in the Puy du Dome when the Revolution of July 
broke out. He was educated at the Polytechnic School, and 
took an active part with his comrades in tbat affair, and, it is 
said distinguished himself in the second day’s attack on the bar- 
rack of the Rue de Babylone. He at first entered the artil- 
lery, for which his studies well qualified him, and soon at- 
tained the rank of captain. He professed himself a Republican 
of the school of Carrel, and contributed to Carrel’s paper, the 
National, the organ of that party, a series of articles on mili- 
tary topics which attracted attention, and which his political 
friends alleged retarded his promotion. Some few years later 
he gave up the artillery, was transferred to the infantry, and 
proceeded to Africa in 1841. Three years afler he got his 
commission as chef de battallion, which he held when the Revo- 
lution of February took place, when he became Minister of 
the War Department. He quitted office with the Provisional 
Government, but retained bis seat in the Assembly. On the 
famous night of the 2nd of Dec., 1851, Charras was taken from 
his house and lodged in the prison of Mazas, together with 
Generals Cavaignac, Changarnier, Lamoriciere, and Bedeau; 
and then transported to the trontier. In the decree of the 9tb 
of January following they were comprised in the list of per- 
sons expelied from the French territory. A long time after- 
wards these generals profited by the “amnesty,” but Charras 
always refused to profit by it, and continued to live, as he has 
just died, in exile. His years of leisure he devoted to study. 
One elaborate work he pebiished in Belgium on the campaigu 
ot 1815. In this he proves, apparently beyond dispute, that 
all that was said by Napoleon I. to excuse his own faults, 
about the treachery, incapacity, disobedience, &c., of his gene- 
rals, was, as most people suspected, false. The work attracted 
great attention at the time, and from none more than from the 
French Government, who prohibited it from entering France. 
He had been long engaged in another work on the campaign 
of 1818, to which he gave the finishing hand, some short time 
before his death, and which it is said is ready for publication. 


Devenria, THE ARTIST.—Eugene Deveria, the distinguished 
historical painter, a pupil of Girodet, has just died in Paris. 
In the Luxembourg gallery every visitor has long admired 
“the birth of Henry Quatre,” a splendid canvas from his 
easel, as also his “ oes Botzaris at Missolonghi.” The-col- 
lection at Versailles has been enriched by numerous battle 
pieces and other historic scenes traced by the same hand, 
while of minor performances there is extant a most copious 
assortment. He was born in 1805. 


At Loughrea, Ireland, H. Pigott, Esq., late Captain in the 82d 
Regt.—At Westport, Ireland, Major James Grant, late 3d Light 
Dragoons, and formerly of the 14th Foot.—At Kensington, G. 
Scotiand, Esq., C.B., late Chief Justice of the Island of Trinidad. — 
At Brompton, General Cobbe, Col. Commr. R. A.—At Sovthamp- 
ton, J. M. Hoffmeister, ge Paymaster, R. N.—At Notting: bill, 
Major Brand, late of H. M. léth t. of Foot. —At Boulogue-sur- 
Mer, Ka‘herine Corbett, Dowager Countess of Dundonald, relict 
of Vice-Admiral the Earl of Dundonald —Lieut.-General Kichard 
Powney.—At msgate, Capt. Hitchings, KR. N.—At Twyford, 
Berks, Lieut.-Col. Fuller, late 58th Regt —At Brighton, Sir John 
Thomas Briggs, formerly Commissioner of the Victualling, and 
Accountant-General of H. M. Navy.—In London, Archibald H 
Bell, Lieut. R. A.—In London, Edmund Belfour, Esq , upwerds of 
50 years Secretary to the Royal College of Surgeons of England. — 
In London, Hugh Falconer, A.M. and M_D., Vice-President of the 
Royal Society, and formerly Superintendent of the Botanic-gar- 
den, Calcutta.—In London, J. Baillie, Esq , of Leys Castle, Inver- 
pess-ehire, N. B.—At Kingston-on- Thames, Lieut -Col. Eyres, late 
of the Grenadier Guards,—At Darjeeling, Major Pownall, H. M. 
48ih Regt.—Lt.-Gen. R. Powney, Col.-Commandant, R. A.—At 
Mentone, F. 8. Eckersall, late of the 29th Regt. 


Appointments. 


Mr. W N. Massey, the new Indian Finance Minister, to be a 
Privy Councillor.—J. F. Allsopp, Esq., to be H. M. Consul at San 
Bias and Tepic.—W=m. Preston, Bea. of Ellel Grange, to be Sheriff 
of the County of Lancaster.—J. D. Macalester, Esq , to be Ke- 
ceiver-Gen. on the Gold Coast. —Montagu Edward Smith to be a 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, v. Sir E. V. Williams, res. 
—J. C. Davidso», Esq., to be Treasurer and Accountant General 
for the Cape of Good Hope. 


Army. 
Tue Brootran War—The Bhootan expedition has termi- 
nated in the occupation of the Dooars, siter encountering a 











He received the war medal with one clasp for Salamanca, and 
was a Knight of Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria. 


Lapy Portman.—The death of Lady Portman took place 
on the 8th inst, at Bryanston, the family seat in Dorsetshire. 
The deceased lady was the third daughter of Henry, second 
Earl of Harewood, and aunt of the present peer. She was 
born in 1809, and married 1827, Lord Portman, by whom she 
leaves issue four sons and three daughters. The lamented 
lady, who was sister of the Countess of Sheffield and Lady 
George Cavendish, was long attached to the Court of her Ma- 


resistance that may be characterized as contemptible. Tlie 
inhabitants of the annexed Dooars are represented as quite 
reconciled to their new masters, and the country is described 
as naturally fertile, though at present much covered with 
ungle. he climate of Dalimkote is spoken of as being 
healthy and temperate; turnips, radishes, and onions of ex- 
cellent quality growing there in abundance. It is ible, 
therefore, that this hill fort may be selected as an advanced 
t and sanitarium, answering the double purpose of check- 

g the incursions of our troublesome neighbours, and of re- 
Benga the health of the European soldiery stationed in Lower 





The 2nd Battalion of the 7th Fusiliers, at Malta, will pro- 
bably embark for Canada in the coming summer, relieving the 
Ist lion 17th Regt., also the 2nd Battalion of the 15th 
Regt, at Gibraltar, relieving the 63rd.—— The Commander-in- 
Chiet in India left Meerut for Delhi, Dec. 26. Prior to his 
departure Sir Hugh Rose gave e féée to the children of the 
troops quartered at the station. On the same occasion, 
Sir Hugh distributed prizes to the troops for gardening —— 
Sur Hope Grant is coming home from India, to be Q. M.- 
Gen. at head-quarters——The Command in-Chief at Ma- 
dras, then vacated, will be filled by Sir Gaspard Le Marchant, 
lately Governor of Malta ——Lt.-Col. the Hon. W. J. Colville 
has been app. an Assist.-Insp. of Volunteers, end will suc- 
ceed Lt-Col. Luard, whose period of service has ex.——By 
the death of Gen. Sir J. W. Sleigh, Lt.-Gen. Sir J. Jackson 
becomes a Gen. ; Mvj..Gen. Slade a Lt.-Gen; and Cul. Ray- 
mond a Major-Gen.—Thhe officers of the 4th battalion of the 
Rifle Brigade, at Winchester, have presented a silver tankard 
to Colour-Sergeant Farcombe, as the best shot in the British 
army.—A court of inquiry—consisting of Gen. Sir A. Wood 
ford, president, Cols. de Bathe, Wynyard, Stephenson, and 
Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, has assembled to investigate 
certain disputes in which Lt.-Col. Dawkins, of the Coldetream 
Guards, is in conflict with Lord F. Paulet, commanding the 
Brigade of Guards. 


War Orrice, Jax. 31 —16th Ft: Lt Horne to be Capt, v O'Cal- 
laghan, who ret: En Cholmeley to be Lt; Cadet Whittuck to be 
En. 25th: Sergt-Maj Wyllie to be Qtrmr, v Paxton, dec. Oth: 
En Fryer to be Lt, v U’Korke, drowned; En Carpenter to be Lt, 
v Fryer, whose pro 18th Oct. has been can; Cadet Cunyngham to 
be En. 100th: Lt Kersteman to be Ins of Musk, v Boulton, who 
has resigned the app.— Feb. 7.—Gren Gde: En and Lt Caulfrild to 
be Lt and Capt, v Grey, who ret; the Earl of March to be En and 
Lt, Assist Surg Girdwood has been per to ree. 6b: En Robinson 
to be it, v Faber, who ret; Cadet Aijlan to be En. 100ib: ¢ adet 
Nesham Y Lloyd to be En, v Brackenbury, transf to 20:h.—ZBrovet. 
—Lt-Col Rich, 71st, to be Col. 


Navy. 


Loss oF THe “ BomBay.”—The cause of the fire is not ex- 
plained by the official report of Admiral Elliot. At last date 
Capt. Campbell, who had arrived home with the crew, was 
on trial before a Court-Martial on board the Victory in Ports- 
mouth harbour. Mr. Lawrence Oliphant was acting as his 
adviser. 

A letter from an officer at Monte Video says: “ The boats 
were picked up by a French merchantman, a Hanoverian, 
and an English brig. The rieamer Rio de lu Plata, bound to 
Buenos Ayres, turned round (although having passengers on 
board), and went direct to the wreck in the hope of doing 
some good. A pilot-boat also rendered great assistance. Tie 
kindness of all these to our poor fellows, who were many of 
them in a state of nudity, was very great. The Brazilian 
steamer ZL. Griente passed the boats within a hundred 
yards at full speed, while the sbip was in flames, and the 
cowardly skipper would not stop. The kindness of the 
French Rear-Admiral Chaigneau, Capt. Joasland, and the 
officers and men of the frigate Asirée, was beyond praise, 
They clothed our men, fed them, and gave them lodgings in 
their storeship the Fortuno, and also in the Astr/e. Commo- 
dore Martain, of the Italian paddle steamer Yulminante, was 
also, with his officers, most kind in rendering assistance, 
Not a single man saved a rag beyond what he stood upright 
in. The cause of the fire is unknown, and will remain so. 





A most munificent subscription has been got up here and in 
Buenos Ayres for the families of the men drowned, &c., in 
the Bombay.” , 

One of the petty officers, examined at the Court-Martial, 
said : “ After leaving the Bombay and going on board the 
French ships we were received in a manner of which I can- 
not speak too highly, the admiral down to the boys on board 
doing everything in their power possible to make us com- 
fortable, giving us clothes from their own private stock and 
showing us every sympathy.” 

Tue Capture or Fort Fisnzrn— * * This great 
achievement cannot be pooh pooled, but if it could be made 
ridiculous, Admiral Porter, the hero of it, is the man to do it, 
“I was in Fort Malakoff,” he writes, “a few days after ils 
surrender to the French and English. The combined armies 
of these two nations were mavy months capturing that strong- 
hold, and it won't compare either in size or strengta with 
Fort Fisher.” First let us tell the Admiral that he never saw 
the Malakoff in its prime, and that therefore he could not 
judge correctly ; secondly, that it did not surrender, but was 
taken; thirdly, that the combined armies were not many 
months capturing that stronghold, but that they were engaged 
in besieging Sebastopol, the Malakoff being a portion only of 
a long series of defences. If Admiral Porter had been under 
the guns of some of the other defences of the strovghold our 
allies and ourselves were so long operating against, he might 
bave known better. But these little efflorescences are Ameri- 
can. If the Admiral had visited Troy whilst Priam’s palace 
was burning, he could not have resisted the temptation to as- 
sure his fellow-citizens that the Homeric city was “ a mean 
cuss” in comparison with Fort Fisher, though he is too modest 
to say that he is braver than Hector and Achilles.—Army and 
Dary Gazette. — 

Captain J. C. Byng hes commissioned the Niger, 13, at 
Woolwich.——T he Basilisk, 6, is fiting at Sheerness, and will 
probably accompany the Great Husie:in oa ber cable-'aying 
expedition.—'I he Scout, 21, at Sheerness, is progressing for 
immediate commission as flag-ship on the west coxst of Africa, 
to relieve the , 21, Commodore Wilmot.——The 
Cadmus, 21, is known to have ssi'ed from Plymouth fur the 
West Indies ——The Gladiator, 6, has arrived home from the 
West coast of Africa.——lIt is rumoured that tbe Admiraliy 
have decided, as disarmaments appear to be general throughout 
Europe, to reduce the number of Coastguard men by two 
thousand. The St. George, at Fa’moutb, will, it is said, also 
be paid off, and the presence in that port of a Coasignard ship 
will in future be dispensed with. Itis eta'ed that t! e Pembroke, 
at Harwich, will also be converted into @ drill-ship.——Lord 
Alfred Peget, in the Hc use of Commons, has announced the 
government intention to form a Dockyard in the Cove of Cork. 
——The Army and Nary Gazette still complains that the Ad- 
miralty is legaing in the matter of powerful armaments for our 
iron-clads. Prussia is busy getting up a navy; she has 
ordered 7 new ships, 5 of which are to be built abroad, and 2 
at Dantsic’ To meet this increase in shipping she has decided 
on creating One more admiral, and 17 captains. 





APPOINTMENTS.—Commanders : Sulivan (staff) to Vivid; Blakey 
ey to Lightni-g —Lieutenants: Usinond. R Woodward, ond 

ugh 8 Baillie to Niger; Villiers to Furmidable.—Surgeous: D 
Duncan to Niger; Gordou Jackson to Encha»tress.— Pay masters: 
Kelly to Niger; Chown to deorn, and subsequently nayal store 
keeper at bel 
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merits. At present we have but to record that the third and | travagant luxury of thick dusty carpets, which are meant to 

New Publications. fourth parts . the edition of Shakspeare’s works have just look comfortable and hide dirt, would be got rid of, and our 

Readers of the Aldion must, within these few years past, | 1.0, published, together with the second part of the Heroines, omg | =o be —_ a artistic, and more 

have become familiar with the initials S. W., appended to}. also, the fifth volume of the “Circle of the Sciences.” pe me to pe Saliinin and 4 Gpeomatimoangation — 

, sundry fugitive pieces in verse, that a oa oa ‘to = The latter—which is the composition of learned writers, and pootly, sem men ope. yy the pe year, the first 

adorned these columns. To introduce them therefore to Mr. | very aptly illustrated—discourses on Astronomy and Meteoro- | 8"eat experiment in this branch of decoration has been mace, 

Samuel Ward, as the author of a volume of Lyrical Recreations ced, “4 » bre gelation to the eelence of er Tus @- and with perfect success, in St. Paul’s. The large mosaic pic- 
very daintily brought out just now by Messrs. Appleton, 1s 


ture, which occupies one of the spandrils of the arches that 
’ tire work—of which this is not the least valuable portion—is | support the dome, has an exceedingly fine effect, and enables 
not the same thing as making strangers acquainted. For we 











a ‘ ; an epitome of useful knowledge; a library in itself, for the | U8 ae ys ae See =“ "" in- 
FB deve tere the came distinctive marks, that characterized |siudent of scentic lore. The edition of Suakspeare is to| <P0r wil become when adorned in this manner. This is an 
. “ The King of the Troubadours, . ‘ Venue, | include all of his plays and poems, whether “doubtful” or | every Rastbhman ought to be proud te help, especially since 
" “At Last,” “ The Chocolatiére,” and the other dozen or 80 | authentic, a memoir of th great poet, by Barry Cornwall, | he may feel assured that when the decoration of the caibedral 
1 cf compositions which weoureelves have published, and which glossary of obscure words, and appropriate introductory notes. pao ¥~ pea an — “ rding to = design = an ee 
. are herein laclude d. Chief among these marks, it oo “—_ The four numbers, thus far published, are very neatly printed, 7 so areny © will be dione well Bt ee = 
d this: Mr. Ward’s lyrics Lave always @ motive, asubject,@ fanci-| in gine but clear type; and, judging from this portion of it, we | tinest interior of its kind in the world. ‘This deserves to be 
h ful conceit,a something real or imaginary that he shapes accord: | oan sincerely commend the edition as peculiarly suitable for | regarded as a national undertaking, and it is much to be re- 
' ing to his purpose, but which you ie = as hc reference, if not for habitual reading.—The “ Heroines” will oorpbercton A _ L ity com. “ys po hn 

i i t pourer of words done up into rhyme : . : : r ‘ q 
~ him. He is nota mere i — pa be Hn — a — form a handsome and pleasing companion volume to this plished, the aid of the Government is not at once freely offered 
n and rhythm—not one of your g 4 standard work. for so glorious a purpose. Accordirg to the present state of 
t) you out stanzas by the score, yet take no more grip upon ' the funds at command, many years .nust pass before the work 

your memory than the pleasant murmur of falling waters. The old Scottish saying, that good gear goes in little bulk, | can be completed, and it is this want of money which alone 
He bas lived-long, read much, travelled far, studied men and finds yet another illustration, in a Vest Pocket Lexicon, com- | post ws pom Aaa? Another ay gee a ae work of 
il Pie 4 i iled by Mr. Jabez Jenkins, and published by Messrs. J. B, | this kind has been brought nearly to completion during 1864, 
oe women extensively, always under the influence of a sensitive aan fa dh pin She = . se no were a : * | in the Wolsey Chapel at Windsor. The ceiling and the upper 
hb: temperament and keen intelligence, The result of these natural | “'PP! ee pas. J my » name) part of the walls of this large chamber, which adjoins St. 
t gifts and large opportunities is eeen in the variety of moods, implies, and it has been happily devised to assist its posses-| George’s Chapel, and beneath which is the mortuary of the 
- that seem to fit the author equally well. Now he is satirical, | $0TS in time of intellectual need. It contains the erudite | later Kings and Queens of England, have been entirely co- 
he now tenJer, now entranced in the voluptuous mazes of a| Words of our language, tersely deflaed; and thus, while ex- Name alee a tate the sano 
oa waliz,now adding another to the many bards before him | cluding what everybody knows, it comprises what everybody | 1), art, as it consists chiefly of heraldic symbols of the late 
let who have chosen eanttas tanitatum for their theme. In sey- | 40e8 not know, yet may need to know at some time or an-| Prince Albert's ancestry; but the work is important and ex- 
- eral of these moods, our readers, we repeat, have had occasion | 0'her, when the more copious Dictionary—be it Webster or | tremely effective. The lower part of the walls is to be filled 
cae ; F Worcester—is not at hand. The value of the little pocket | With subjects in “ Sgrafito” inlay, by Sig. Triquetti. It is the 

to meet Mr. Ward; and it would be difficult indeed to com- . P , 0 
’ see — Le is th If-evid W dit to th more wortby of notice on account of the great facility with 
press specimens of them all within our limits of to-day. We | 4¢Xtcon is thus sell-evident. We commend it to the pockets) Wiich it has been done by Sig. Salviati, of Venice, who ex- 
fill our space therefore with two or three extracts that of the wise—for only the wise are willing to learn. ecuted ~ om -] St. Paul's, and . is the inventor of the 
: J a ; i ion. new mode of working in mosuic. The important result is 
~ have especially please’ wn, ln locking through the oe { a t that we have in this a form of decoration of the most splendid 
vou Here, fur instance, ~ aa verses, pe oa the = > DS ne vis. kind, exceedingly durable, and produced at moderate cost. It 
“ Minstrelsy,” which have the merit of tru ess, as °. . , will be for our architects to avail themselves of such a means 
aie a graceful simplicity. OD SORTS: GES OREEY nee” of adding the beauties and advantages of colour to their works. 
In the weary tramp of life, The Derby Gallery is again opened with a newly gathered | We are inclined to think that mosaic decoration offers very 
ats Midst ite din of changing cette, or newly arranged collection, one of the novelties and chief a coors ~ public belldlags ad 2 Bins rv in 

i ‘they who foot it in the rauks, : : : © r a pu uildings, ne mansions 

ate Fill their duty without thanks. attractions being Mr. Bierstadt’s second attempt, on large! inst are more and’ more in demand for the nouseauz riche. 

Sie * * * * scale, to represent the magnificent scenery of the far and great | Hitherto the use of colour has been rather avoided, partly as 

ing So the ony west he = North-West. Of his “Rocky Mountains” we spoke at length, | vot in accord with our quiet tastes, and chiefly, perhaps, as 

Tie Saal eas tan hie ci ear walt when exhibited. His present subject is a finer one in some | 20 being suited to last under our deteriorating climate of 

y of For the clamour at the gate! respects, though it is more simple and has less material i damp and smoke. Mosaic obvistes both these obstacles, be- 

~ > reapecss, g , P , ria! 10 | ing modest yet effective, and calculated to retain the appear- 

jred The quaint, preity, and expressive “ Mazurka” that follows | it, and may therefore prove less attractive to that class of | ance of freshness that is always agreeable, and in accordance 
the must be read, if you would do it Justice, with all attention to | gallery-frequenters who like to get all they can for their —= = = » o~ a oy ae oa, nm oe 
eth : : : a i and well-ca: or. to the cost and facility of production, 

oe its tripping measure, modulated, one might thick, while | money. momen ae the mn ~4 landscape could well it should be stated that although the mosaic work in St. Paul’s 
~ youth and beauty were sweeping over a polished floor to the | be more simple, so far as the main object is concerned. The | has been done abroad, it is the design of an English artist, Mr. 

4 strains of S:rauss or Lanner. foreground is the hither bank ofa river,broken and diversified by 


Stephens, and the sole reason for firing it to foreign work- 
smM0- Stand aside while Schdmiloff, tree-trunks and foliage, as though a forest had opened out into | men has hitherto been, that it coul 
was 


: . - be —— much more 
In the ball of Péterhotf, a clear space purposely for the spectator’s convenience, and to | Cheaply ; and we believe also because the gold ground mosaic 
: Drags th { Beauty o - bas not yet been made by our own manufacturers in this depart- 
right Soe Une ibaanele vod, give room for a herd of elk, the only living creatures, to graze | ment. Messrs. Minton and some other manuf ¢'urers in the pot- 
in 80. Stémming the dauce’s tide and gaze at their pleasure, Down abrupt banks, and over | teries succeed perfectly in mosaic work, but as yet they have 
1d in w whee Ls their edges, the eye looks down upon the river, and across it = o ¥ 7 to —— wy ghee ey — of Big. 
c.y UM Grand Duchess stately, upon a range of wooded and rocky heights, which elsewhere | /, understand. ‘The ae “of English mosaic ‘ven cm 
tial png: ne weuld be designated as mountains, but are as it were only the| hibited at the International Exhibition, and which are still 
4 the Ghane he ha ehenter catels buttresses and base for the majestic form of Mount Hood, | to be seen amongst the examples of English art work at South 
[ can- Twin -like ryt onward glide, which itself towers high in the air, bold and beautiful exceed- erga: ys eaey are — ry ~~ ey 1 mag om | 
‘ As thou vemen chased ; , ; ; , at this ornament can be readily produced at home, thou 
—_ Now carte her loore, but holds, ingly in outline, clothed in everlasting snow, and girdled with | i:'mmay be at a higher cost. The. oposition to decorate the 
‘ ond Vice-like, her captive hand; unmelting glaciers. The upper peaks are tinted with the hues | outside walls of t great Picture Gallery, which has been left 
W eo ed ya a hag of the low-setting sun. The colours however are not parti- | standing as a record of the 62 Exbibition, seems to have fallen 
Te tramps with flercer swing, cularly vivid ; in fact the picture is painted with a soberness, |‘ the ground. The designs of Mr. Hook and Mr. Cope, 
great Shc, his pace following , almost a severity, unusual when an artist handles a virgin sub- | WBich were placed upon the walls to test the effect of such a 
made Lightly as bird on wing, 5 het eel an Saute eieteenann “tek te me i mode of decoration, are now placed in one of the halls of the 
do it, Follows without demur ject tha’ g rm is 80) new buildings of the Museum, amongst the cartoons of some 
ier ils _ = re om spur; sublime, that the general lover of Nature will not fail to “ bow | of the frescoes executed in the Houses of Eorlenant ee 
yroud as Lucifer, neal : } 
armies | doy eogel cal adoring” before it, and marvel where else in the world its ae ee oun yy die 2 a4 
trong- ‘Trusting bisiron arm parallel can be found. The ordinary public, habituated to admit, that the English artists are quite as worthy a =. 
dae yp i. a ence g over, something of mystery, and to being ushered into the special pared with the great old masters in this style as any of their 
ld not Melts into melodies presence of every thing new and important with great blare of ——- cf. aly. ig op — oy Me reste 
Soft as «summer breeze. r blazi f lights, t _ | me of painting in the style of Ir 5 ¥ y 
— Now otber steps they choose; wampete and Basing of gaolights, may net perhaps appro the Germans, which has been employed y Mr. Maclise, Mr. 
— He iv bis turn pursues ciate at first the sublimity and grandeur of Mount Hood. We Herbert, and Mr. Ward, in their pictures in the Houses of Par- 
os: ett Aud her forgiveness wooes, are glad, nevertheless, that Mr. Bierstadt has left it quietly to | liament, promises to afford much greater scope to the painter 
we we pega te make its way. . of large wall pictures, more especially in colouring. In this 
old our Ww hen, like thunder clap, Mount Hood is about eighteen thousand feet in height above re’ toheee ood eres cue tke = 
= — Ro, 1 sary = the level of the Pacific, whence it is distant about one hun- | attainable only in oil painting. As yet, however, this has not 
palace Schamiloff on bis knees. dred and fifty miles.” It lies on the South side of the Columbia | been accomplished, and it may be —— ,isnpenente to give 
: . , i i i i f tone and transparency with the dead surface 
n to as- We carnot take leave of Mr. Ward, without citing the river, in Oregon Territory, and distant from it about twenty-| richness o' 
a mean is ti poy ; ; or five miles, It is here seen from an elevation of some three | Which is the peculiar advantage of fresco decoration, enabl- 
neat on his title-page, taken from an old French love song: ~ sae. in Weahi : ing it to be perfectly seen in whatever direction the light may 
my and Je vous donne aveeque ma foy thovsand feet, on the North side, in Washington Territory. fall upon the picture. In Italy there is now little or no attempt 
y e vou 1 
Ce qu'il y a de mieulx en moy. Opposite to Mount Hood—wel contrasting the majestic re- | to paint in Ly j — — are a — pl 
, 13, at What more would you have? We must quote also the| Pose of Nature, with the brutality Cie See ofthe | Pope's ‘Palace of the “Quirival "beve bean “splendidly 
and will cp:ning paragraphs of his piquant prefatory letter to a| itself to be only a very little lower than the angels—hangs | 0,iotea chiefly in this manner, and farnish one of the grandest 
e- aying friend. Leutze’s well-known work, “ The Attack on the Teoalli,” examples of modern decorative pointing. The ceilings, which 
wat for When a bachelor, over ripe, takes to himself a wife in the bua, |88 described by Prescott—Another terrible subject| are extremely rich and beautiful in colour, are the work of 
tA 7 » + - to tmagne that he owes + frends some explanations. fills up one end of the apartment—Rotherinel’s “Chris- Sig. a of Foun, ond Se Angelini, of Feragia, 
—~ tis t i sof youth t t id my bair is 7 »_pj F ; as this o 
| for the Feces #accuss—1 kaow ; bat, when the accusation is surc| ian Martyrs.”—Pictures, familisr and unknown, good phael’s frescoes in one of the Loggie of the Vatican, and with 
— = ome, the —~ may as well get D7 —_ of it; turning | and bad, are hung abundantly around. We commend them] a success unusual in these undertakings. A vey longs pic. 
mirali }mester us | do oa the wrong side of nalf a century, I venture to ; inati Is the of the princ' 
ougbous entreat you, who bear all burdens so lightly, to circulate my to leleurely examination. —— peg Bye ny hy = finished b ig. Mtn. 
by two logia among those who may care to hear it. THE PAST YEAR; A HOME REVIEW ardi, who is the professor of painting at Faenza. Of thislarge 
aid, also You, at least, remember thet I “ took” the lyrical fever in the 2 bs ork I i. fic J eg is beyond everything aca- 
ard ship Spring of 186), ‘in the natural way,” as unconsciously as Pierre Concluded. work it is suflicient to say le and precedent, resemblin 
Senhoola and El-ie caught the measics, and almost as fatally as our people 7 . . demic and quite according to rule and p' , 
‘embroke, have takea the gold-fever. lu mining parlance, the discovery of| The position of the decorative arts taken in their widest|in style the works of Overbeck and the German school, 
— Lord this unsuspected * pocket” of verse affurded me equal pleasure | signification, has improved in England in far greater propor-| Compared with the great masters of the old Italian art, of 
need the and surprise. Itis true that the bonanza barely “ held out” two | tion than the higher branches of art. Design in architectural | whose works there are such fine examples at Rome, this 
of Cork. Fears, aud then * split up into horses.” Bat ail veins, alas ! too | ornament and furniture shows far better taste, and the subject | picture possesses but very feeble pretensions to the rank of 
the Ad- given “ peter out,” aud if mine be, perchance, proven a Mariposa, | has become thoroughly understood by @ large class of art high art. One of the greatest decorative undertakings in Ita) 
is for our ere are no other stockholders to be caught by the collapes. workmen. The carvers in stone and wood are taking the| is being executed in wesaio—the interior of the new roams | 
; she has aces ealiied k of artists as they are fairly entitled to do; and work in| of St. Paul, without the walls of Rome. The Papal Govern- 
ad, and 2 We have, on two occasions within the past year, called the | "0: i i rbl ' : establishment of mosaic workers in the 
s decided atiention of our readers to the publications of the “ London fon ae pee Para Big epg trp ge LOST Re 


° z rendered sufficiently easy, by the aid of machinery, as to lead | Vatican, who have been ang ry for years in producin 
Printing and Publishing Company,” which are brought out, | us to expect this beautiful mode of surface decoration will soon | mosaic pictures of the largest kind, and various ornament 
4: Braker in this city, by the company’s agent, Mr. Henry A. Brown. | be generally employed to adorn our houses and public build-| works for the decoration of this immense church. The 


apy “ ings. is i isfactory from another point of large tures here are of the very finest kind, though not in 
nerd, oan Three of these publications are serials—the Complete Works |iDg%. This is the more satis , h ; 

warn * : ’ view, that of health and economy. If floors of inlaid work | the style of the old mosiac work, but rather as imitations of a 
— of Shakepsare, the Heroines of Shakespeare, und Orr's Circle vA ; much 


ither of wood or hard cement, such as the Italians cammon! later date, like that of the Transfiguration of Raphael 
aval store fa Sciences. We have mentioned them before, and noted their ase where marble would be too costly, were adopted, the ex in St. Peter’s. The method of working is precisely thas 
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adopted in the primitive times of Byzantine art, and con- 
sequently the process is a most tedious and costly one. The 
mo lera art of mosaic we have referred to points out a most 
important improvement due entirely to the spirit of invention 
and advance in the art, and, if, innovations of any kind were 
permitted in Rome, would enable the Papal Government 
to finish their undertaking in the present year. 

rative art having been for some years past made a 
subject of national education under the direction of a power- 
fully organized department, with every possible aid from the 
public funds, and under a regular system of teaching, we 
naturally jook for the results with some anxiety and interest. 
The only tests we have seen applied were in the decoration of 
the great building of the International Exhibition, which we 
must unite with the general voice of public taste in condemn- 
ing utterly, and that of the new courts of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, still in progress, as well as the arcades of the 
adjoining Horticultural Gardens. The new courts of the 
Museum are being decorated in painting by finished pupils of 
the School of Art, and as some of the parts are comple’s, we 
are enabled to judge of the style. The decorator has, of @urse, 
been compelled to accept the forms of the architect's design, 
and in this respect certainly he has had to work under very 
great disadvantages. The whole interior is so cut up into 
small compartments, and filled in with small detail of such 
heterogeneous description in the columns, the arches, the 
spandrils, and the mouldings, &c., that it was impossible to 
get any fine effect from such forms. For this reason we are 
not disposed to be severe upon the insignificant finery which 
has been painted on the paltry forms of the structure. It is 
easy to see that the decorator has had unlimited means of 
every kind at command, except in the one direction of origin- 
ality and tine taste. So far as art is concerned in work of 
this kind, we should say, in all candour, that the department 
shows itself capable of producing very good commonplace 
decorators, who will always fiod their métier in the gorgeous 
shop-fronts and show-rooms of Regent-street, and those terri- 
ble interiors—the gin-palaces of London. This, however, it 
must;be said, is not a hopeful prospect for the decoration of 
our future great buildings, and the less so since Government 
will probably apply to the Official Department for the work- 
men, and unfortunately also for the taste. That immense 
pile which is about to be commenced from the designs of 
Captain Fowke, will inevitably be decorated according to the 
orthodox patterns of the South Kensington School, and, unless 
some change comes over the spirit of their dream, we shall 
behold a repetition en grand of the Exhibition building in- 
terior and the new courts of the Museum. 

In closing this sketch of the position of English art, it must 
not be forgotten that several eminent artists have died so re- 
cently as to be well remembered within the time embraced in 
this notice. Of these, while some have ended a life of honour 
at a good old age, such as Mulready, Hunt, Behnes the sculp- 
tor, and Roberts, the best painter of interiors of his day, others 
have left the scene in their prime. The names of Dyce, Sir 
Watson Gordon, George Lance, Willmore the engraver, and 
our great artist-humourist, Leech, tell of losses that will long 
be felt amongst their brother artists and the public. In the 
speciality of these artists there is little prospect of any one 
being able to take up the work where they left it ; still, they, 
like every original thinker in art, have left their mark upon 
their time, and broughtsome stone to that monument in her 
artists’ work, which we have faith enough in the artists of the 
future to believe will yet testify England’s greatness in the 
Fine Arts. 

——_-_> —— 
THE LITERARY YEAR. 
Continued. 


Fiction is a department of letters which in this country is 
always very productive. The circulating library is an institu- 
tion of modern social life; and the circulating library relies for 
its attraction chiefly on novels and romances. The feminine 
appetite for the fee a 4 oy three-volume story is some- 
thing iusatible ; indeed, it isto be feared that there are some 
women who read nothing else. Of late years, the number of 
works of fiction has been largely augmented by the increase 
of weekly and monthly periodicals, in all of which the serial 
story is a prominent feature. These stories, afier their sec 
tional appearance, come out in the more substantial form of 
separate works ; and recently even the lower-class weeklies, 
such as the London Journal, have given their quota to the 
fashionable stock. There is consequently no lack of books 
in this department of letters. It would, of course, be impos- 
sible for us to enumerate anything like all these fugitive com- 
positions ; nor would such a record be of any interest. We 
shall therefore simply allude to the more conspicuous novels 
and romances of the year. Mr. Thackeray's posthumous 
fragments has been published in four successive numbers of 
the Cornhill Magazine, and has awakened in the minds of ail 
who have read ita keen feeling of regret that the story should 
have been cut short at so early a stage, and by so fatal a cause. 
Nevertheless, we cannot agree with those who think “ Denis 
Duval” equal to the earlier works of the author. It opens, it 
is true, with great power, and, all through, the occasional 
touches of humour and pathos are those of a master hand ; but 
the flatness of other parts at times induces a fear that the 
brain of the author was weary with the prolonged and varied 
toil of his life. The same remark could hardly be made of 
the fragment left behind him by Mr. Hawthorne—a delicious 
little scrap of a story called “ Pansie,” showing all its author's 
astonishing penetration into the strange and secret nooks of 
the human heart. Of Mr. Dickens’s new story—* Our Mutual 
Friend”—we are now in possession of nine parts, and the tale 
has progressed sufficiently to allow of our forming some idea 
of the author's design, and of tbe way in which he is working 
it out. Whatever its faults may be—and the old tendency to 
exaggeration again appears in some of its characters and 
scenes—it undoubtedly shows no signs of exhaustion. That 
truly marvellous power which Mr. Dickens has always ex- 
hibited of imagining a whole crowd of characters which at 
once take a place in the mind of the public as veritable living 
beings, and are recognised, afier a litle while, as familiar ac- 
quaintances, is still manifested in all its youthful force, nous 
with the added maturity of years. The Boffins and the Wil- 
fers, Lawyer Lightwood and Eugene Wrayburn, Lizzie 
Hexam and her rough, ominous father, the rich Veneerings 
and the shallow and insincere hangers on who surround them, 
have already taken their stand beside the creations of ten, 
twenty, five-and-twenty yearsago; while “ Podsnappery” has 

become as accepted a phrase as “ the Circumlocution Office.” 
Next to the productions of Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Dickens, 
one of the most interesting books of the year in the class of 

Fiction ie Mr. Antony Trollope’s “ Small House at Allington” 


the field afresh with a new story in the Cornhill, bearing the 
simple title, “Armadale.” Only three sections of this tale 
have ap) ; but enough of the plot has been unfolded to 

show that the author is again preparing to astonish us by the 

ingenuity of his scheme, and the telling character of his situa- 
tions. The younger brother of Mr. Wilkie Collins—Mr. 

Charles Alliston Collins—has recently been making himself 
known as a writer of fiction. He has long been one of Mr. 

Dickens's chief co-labourers in the production of AU the Year 
Round ; and he has the honour of being Mr. Dickens’s son- 

in-law. During the present year he has published two novels 

— ‘The Bar Sinister’ and “ Strathcairn,”’—the tone of the 

latter of which is sufficiently gloomy to please the test 

lover of dismal scenes and incidents. Mr. Charles Reade’s 
“ Hard Cash,” after running for several months last year in 

the weekly numbers ot Mr. Dickens's periodical, was pub- 

lished in three volumes about the commencement of 1864, and 

was received with some rather adverse criticism in certain 

quarters on account of the attacks contained in it on medical 

men generally, and the system of private Junatic asylums in 

particular. it is said that Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., 

gave the author £3,000 for the right of reprinting, and that 

the speculation proved a failure; at any rate, certain it is that 

the work in its independent form failed to obtain the popula- 

rity which undoubtedly attended its publication from week to 

week, Miss Braddon’s ever-active pen hes this year given us 

two néw works of fiction—‘ Henry Dunbar,” a remodelling 

of the “ Story of an Outcast,” originally printed in the London 
Journal ; and “ The Doctor’s Wife: both of which works— 

though neither is devoid of extravagance—show that Miss 

Braddon is acquiring increased command over the higher 
elements of ficuon. The author of “Guy Livingstone” has 

produced a story called “ Maurice Dering, or the Quadrila- 

teral”—a book in which we are glad to notice a decided im- 
provement on the rather cynical and very questionable mora- 

lity of his earlier tales. Mr. John Saunders, whose previous 
novels made some little noise in their day, has written a story 
of wild adventure, entitled “ Guy Waterman,” and Mr. George 
MacDonald a striking tale of supernaturalisms, called “The 
Portent.” Mrs. Oliphant has added another series to her 
“ Chronicles of Carlingford.” “The Perpetual Curate,” as the 
new section is called, has had the misfortune to fall under the 
displeasure of a critical contemporary; but we believe most of 
our readers will agree with us in thinking that it exhibits the 

same powers of easy, natural portraiture and command over 
the heart which distinguished the previous volumes, A sin- 

guiar and rather morbid romance—“ Margaret Denzil’s 

History”—which has been one of the leading attrac- 
tions of the Cornhill Magazine during the year, has 
also put in an appearance as a_ circulating library 
novel, and, being a work of undoubted power and originality, 
may be expected to make some noise in the world. The 
author’s name is not given, and, duriag the serial issue of the 
tale, many guesses were hazarded as to the parentage—one 
conjecture (tor which it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to ascribe a cause) being that it was the production of the 
Queen! The real author, however, is Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood, @ name as yet unknown to the general public. Another 
new novelist bas also been attracting the attention—not, in- 
deed, that the present year has seen the first of his fictions, 
but that she has now for the first time, risen out of obscurity, 
and achieved a “hit.” We allude to Miss Thomas, whose 
“ Denis Donne,” and the triad of tales called “ A Dangerous 
Secret-—The House in Piccadilly—Philip Morton,” show that, 
with many imperfections, she has some of the qualities belong. 
ing to a good novel-writer. Mr. Sala has republished from 
Au the Year Round his story “ Quite Alone,” to which story 
hangs a tale. Readers of Mr. Dickens's miscellany must have 
observed, two or three months ago, a gap in the publication 
of the successive chapters, and then, after a while, a some- 
what hurried conclusion. A note by Mr. Sala appended to 

the reprinted volumes explains that, being in America, as the 
Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, and being 
pressed with work and disabled by sickness, he found it im- 

possible to transmit the “ copy” necessary for the completion 
of the story in time for its regular appearance in Al the Year 
Round, and that consequently the narrative was finished by 

“another band.” He entirely takes the blame on his own 
shvulders, and writes in a very manly and straightforward 
style. The conclusion supplied by the “ other hand” is for the 
present adopted by Mr. Sala: but he hopes, should the work 
reach a second edition, to develope his own plot afier his own 
fashion. We must also mention, among the numerous reprint 
feom periodicals, Mrs. Henry Wood's “ Oswald Cray,” from 
Good Words—astory imbued with a religious feeling, like all its 
authoress’s productions. 

We cannot dismiss this department of letters—on all ac- 
counts a very important department—without alluding to cer- 
tain works which have quite recently attained a popularity 
and an influence of a very pernicious kind. This is observa- 
ble both in America and in England. In the United States, 
the abnormal excitement of the public pulse, consequent on 
the spasms of civil war, has developed, as any unusual agita- 
tion of men’s minds is generally found to do—whether it be a 
pestilence or a great national reverse, universal bankruptcy or 
a convulsion of nature, the menace of a comet or the stimulus 
of religious tanaticism—a certain wild and reckless mood, 
which takes refuge from its anguish or its fears in debauchery 
and licentiousness. We know that such was the case in the 
great Plagues of Athens, of Florence, and of London, as well 
as in other cities ; and there are statistical returns which show 
that during tae Irish Revival movement of 1859, drunkenness 
and immorality largely increased, instead of, as might have 
been supposed, diminishing. The feverish alternations of ex- 
citement and languour that have prevailed in the Northern 
States of America since the early months of 1861—a condition 
described with painful reality and minuteness by Mr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in his “ Soundings from the Atiantic”—have 
led to the creation of a species of fiction reflecting the laxity 
of life prevalent in many of the great cities of the Union ; 
and one specimen of this depraved literature has been repro- 
daced in England, though in a castigated form, and with a 
change of title.—-the New York edition being called “ Vigor,” 
the London edition “Marion.” The author of this work 
(since deceased) was a man of the name of Scovill, who wrote 
under the signature of “ Manhattan,” and was the New York 
correspondent of a London Conservative paper ; but we believe 
be did not stand alone as a ucer of objectionable novels. 
What concerns us more, however, is that in England a similar 
taste has lately been found to exist, without the palliation 
which may be urged in the case of America. The open sale 
in respectable shops and at railway stations of such literature 
as the books called “ Skittles,” “ Anonyma,” “The Women 
of London,” “ Kate Hamilton,” &c., is a discreditable sign of 


—a tale full of the sweetness of domestic life. Mr. Thomas | the times, and suggests a serious doubt whether the free dis- 


Adolphus Trollope, hitherto famous for his exquisite tales of 
ltalian character, has published a novel of English life, called 
“ Lindisfarn Chase.” Mr. Wilkie Collins, after a rather } 


cussion of a certain evil which was carried on in the 
six or seven years ago has not enlarged its range and added to 





silence, partly caused, we believe, by ill-health, bas en’ 


its boldness.” We cannot resist an impression that the pro- 
fessors of immorality have of late acquired a position in so- 


ciety to which, ten or twelve years ago, they did not even lay 
claim; and the unhesitating sale in the best thoroughfares of 
London of the books to which we are now alluding, is a proof 
that, although Lord Campbell’s act nay have beeu successfyl 
in suppressing the grosser productions of Hulywell Street and 
Wych Street, the poison has only been diluted and diffused, 
It is true that forty years ago the “ Memoirs of Harriet Wil 
son” scandalized decent society; but such a work in those 
days of high prices and of a small book-buying public had 
nothing like the widely-spread influence of our two-shilling 
and half-crown chronicles of vice, flaunting their gaudy pic 
torial covers in the shop windows of bouksellers aud sta- 
tioners even of a superior order. We trust, however, that the 
nuisance may be only temporary—a hope in which we are 
encouraged by the fact, stated by Mr. John Francis, and de- 
rived by him from personal inquiry, that the sale of cheap im 
moral periodicals bas fallen, in the three years from 1861 w 
1864, from 52,000 to 9,000. 
_———— 


PROMOTING THE EDUCATION OF THE RICH. 


Recent meritorious efforts which have been made by the 
Rich to educate the Poor (our best hat off, and our best bow 
to you, Miss Burdett-Coutis, in all honour) have, Mr. Punchig 
happy to say, produced a gratifying result in the way of reci- 
procity. The Poor have awakened to their duty, and propose 
to educate the Rich. Several interesting meetings have been 
held on the subject, and we condense a report of one of these, 
It was held on Saturday night, in the Lower Room, Exeter 
Hall, and the apartment was crowded. 

Mr. James Trivet, a gas-fitter, was unanimously elected to 
the chair, and he spoke with much good feeling and good hu- 
mour. He said that he was not greatly in the line of speech, 
but he should be kindly turned on if he flickered. (Cheers) 
Hie had been, in the way of business, a good deal into the 
houses of the Swells, and had thought it right to talk affably 
to them, when he got a chance. He could say that it wasa 
great mistake to suppose that they were ill-conditioned or re 
served, quite the reverse. They were very ignorant, but that 
was the fault of their bringing up. They had always been 
ready to talk to him, and it was interesting, though melan- 
choly, to hear some of their simple questions. (Hear, hear) 
For instance, a lady, with pearis on her well nigh as big as 
one of those gas-globes, had asked him whether gas did not 
come out of the ground if you stuck a pipe in. (Sensation.) 
She was not at ofl cagry at his laughiog, but insisted that she 
read that such a thing was the case in some countries, and 
why notin England? That showed that a little knowledge 
was a dangerous thing. (Cheers) He explained the real 
truth to her, but he was afraid that she was not listening, be- 
cause she suddenly answered a military party who was talk- 
ing to a girl on a sofa, but it was something to awake a spirit 
of inquiry. (Cheers.) 

Mr. John Dovetail, a carpenter, said that he always found 
the Swells humble and civil, when he was called in to do any 
odd job. But until there was some general system of teach- 
ing, he feared that we should do little good with them. It 
was @ pity, for many of them were intelligent and willing 
enough. He did not tell the story by way of ridiculing those 
who had fewer advantages than himself, but be would just 
mention that a young gentleman, the son of rich but honest 
parents, had shown him a little kennel which he had made for 
a favourite puppy. How did the Meeting think he had fas- 
tened the pieces? With large pins and gum. (Shouts of 
laughter.) When he, the speaker, showed him a bradaw! and 
some nails, the dear lad looked as if a new world was open to 
him. (Cheers.) 

Mr. William Clink, # bricklayer, said there was much good 
in the richer classes, but their fault was, that they were s0 
heedless andimprovident. Look at the very building in which 
they were. The great hall was crowded to excess on music 
nights, and if an alarm of fire were given, there was but one 
way ou!, and hundreds would be trampled to death as sure as 
bricks were not mortar. Yet they kept on coming and never 
minding. It was very difficult to arouse them to any sense of 
danger. He thought that a system of house visitation, in s 
missionary way, might do good. 

Mr. Wapping Calves said that he hed been a footman 
(hisses), but he was happy to say that he had raised himself to 
the position of a small coal man, and hoped that he should 
have the respect of the Meeting. (Cheers) In his former ca- 
pacity he had, of eourse, seen a great deal of the rich. He 
thought well of them, but they had many faults. They had 
no regard for truth, and would order a servant to deny that 
they were in the house, when they did not wish to see a visi- 
tor. . Their indolence was frightful, they would lie in bed until 
twelve in the day. (Sensation) It was true, be assured the 
Meeting, and a lady at one end of a room would ring a bell’ 
and bring a man up several flights of stairs to fetch her a book 
that lay on a table out of her reach. Suill, they were very 
kind when they knew how to do any kindness, but so few of 
them took the trouble to know. As a practical man, he must 
say that he did not think that missionaries from their owa 
class would be favourably received in the houses of the rich. 
He would mention another thing, showing the folly of the 
upper orders, On a freezing night, a delicate woman would 
change her warm dress for a very light one, put on shoes no 
thicker than ribbons instead of her comfortable boots, and 
with nothing on her head, shoulders, or arms, would go ou 
and sit in all the draughts of a playhouse, or stand on the 
landing of a staircase, with the wind constantly rushing up 
from the street-door, What could one do with creatures # 
a plunged in folly? (Sensation.) 

. George Funnel said that he had been steersman to § 
steamboat, and that ladies, when they saw him at the wheel, 
had often said that they could not understand how his twist- 
ing that wheel made the paddles go round and round. (Grest 
laugbter.) Still, he had heard that class talk intelligently about 
objects on the voyage. and he did think that they were no 
naturally idiotic. He was for compulsory education, and he 
would have every rich child sent to a school of mechanics. 

Mr. Peter Bayster, a bookbinder, said that he would never 

to hear charges of idiotcy brought against a large class of 
his fellow-creatures. If they were foolish, let us be thankful that 
we know better, and let us try to teach them. It was not § 
bad thing in the character of the upper classes that many of 
them were fond of reading, and if they read silly books, le 
them be told so. But he did not want to preach, and would 
amuse the Meeting by telling them of a nobleman who wanted 
to letter his own books on the back. He had the tools and 
all, but one day sent tor him, the speaker. “ Bayster,” says my 
Lord, “ I'm jolly well jiggered if 1 can make this gola staf 
stick in the jetters.” Would they believe it, this great noble 
man had stamped the words first, and then tried to fix in the 
gold with glue. (Roars of laughter.) He was bound 


Times | add that the poor rich man was very docile and thankful for 


instruction.’ (Cheers.) ; 
Mr. Marrow, a butcher, said that the old story of the Irish 





man who fed his pig one day and starved him the next, the 
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the bacon might be in alternate slices of fat and lean, was 
nothing to the things which ladies and gentlemen had said in 
his master’s shop. He was afraid that little could be done for 
the class in question. No earthly power could teach some of 
them not to ask for a haunch when they meant a leg, and as 
for bone, their impatience was only equalled by their ignor- 
ance on that head. He thought, however, that something 
might be effected by lecturers, if we could only induce the 
Tich to attend. 

Mr. Thomas Rimer was a composer of street-ballads. It 
had been said there was nothing like leather, but he was not 
open to that fling, as he would show. He thought that if, in- 
stead of the wretched Italian and English songs now sung 
by the rich, which he could assure the meeting were the most 
namby-pamby trash in creation, they could be taught to sing 
ballads of a better kind, in which truth should be inculcated, 
good might insensibly and inoffensively be done. Instead, for 
instance, of such a song as “Coo, says the gentle Dove” 
(shouts of derisive laughter), a female were to sing “ The 
lisfied Tradesman and the Economical Wife” (applause), in 
which, as he perceived they remembered, it was shown how 
a frugal woman sliould lay out one pound one on her family, 
the lesson of thrift and care would be taught. He would 
only say that if it were liked, he would gladly give a thousand 
copies of that song, gratis, for distribution among the upper 
class. (Cheers.) : 

After some other speeches of a humane and philanthropic 
kind, it was agreed that a Committee should be formed, for 
carrying out Mr. Rimer’s proposal. A vote of thanks to the 
chair was followed by a unanimous call for a vote of compli- 
ment to Mr. Punch, for his indefatigable exertions to bring 
all classes into harmony. Amid the loudest cheering the 
meeting adjourned, after singing the hymn, “ Pity the Follies 
of a poor rich Man.” —Punch, 

—}+—_>_—_—_— 


GovVERNMENT AND INVENTORS.—Mr. Reed, whose success 
as a designer of ships remains still, after some experience, 
rather problematical, has just achieved a distinguished suc- 
cess as alawyer. In his vessel, the Zaterprise, he made use of 
a method of construction for the purpose of rendering the sides 
shot-proof, which a certain Mr, Feathers alleged to be identi- 
cal with a process patented by him. Mr. Feathers accord- 
ingly brought an action against the Crown for infringement of 
his patent, laying it in the form of a Petition of Right to the 
Queen, which a recent Act of Parliament has made an avail- 
able way for a subject to obtain redress from the Sovereign. 
Already a smaller case, in which Mr. Clare alleged that the 
Warrior was an infringement of a patent of his, had been tried 
in this way, and resulted in a verdict by the jury against the 
patentee on the evidence. But in Mr. Feathers’ case, Mr. Reed 
and the Crown lawyers adopted a more y 
defence. We are justified, indeed, in crediting it to the 
former gentleman, for the Attorney-General disclaimed the 
imputation that it originated with him, and declared that he 
was forced to it by the “ pressure of the public departments.” 
They first alleged the stock pleas that the patent was useless, 
not novel, and not infringed ; but these they ultimately aban- 
doned, and allowed a verdict for £10,000 to be taken against 
them, provided they were found lia'sle to pay anything. But 
they put on record a demurrer to the action on two grounds 
—the one, that a petition of right does not lie in such a case; 
the other, that no patent could be valid at all against the 
Crown. The former, on merely technical ground, was argued 
with great learning, which we shall spare our readers; but on 
the latter the Court has intimated that its judgment, though 
not yet formally delivered, will be for the Crown. Hence the 
law, by help of Mr. Reed’s Enterprise, has now been eatab- 
lished in a ve never heretofore dreamt of. For it is now 
fixed that Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Mackay, Captain Coles, or any 
other of the inventors of guns, shot, shells, armour, steam-en- 
gines, screws, rifles, knapsacks, or whatever else may be used 
by Government, have no rights at all against the Crown, but 
must submit to see their inventions used or abused by the 
officials at their pleasure, without further recompense than 
such as it may please the officials themselves to bestow. 

* * This statement will certainly strike amazement into 
the minds of all who have ever had the misfortune to receive 
Crown patronage. * * It is probable, indeed, that the re- 
sult of the trial we have been considering will have the bene- 
ficial effect of forcing on a modification of the patent laws 
which might otherwise have been indefinitely postponed. It 
is clear that the country cannot leave, under the law as now 
declared, its real benefactors to be rewarded only at the ca- 
price of a Government department which ha; to make 
use of their inventions. If we are not to stifle invention alto- 
gether, we must interpose the protection of a system of arbi- 
tration between the inventor and the official employer. But 
when we have advanced thus far, we shall find that the ar- 
Tangement of arbitration by properly qualified persons may 
be extended to all cases, and under certain rules is nothing 
more nor less than the system we have sketched out. That 
the Times will ever obtain the abolition of patents altogether, 
we do not for a moment believe. Common sense, as weil as 
all history of progress, revolts against the idea that we can 
make real gain by picking our neighbour's brains. The 
Times argues that patents are different from its, be- 
cause no man but one could write the same book—while, if 
one man did not make a particular invention, another would ! 
We submit that this is jumping to a most unwarrantable con- 
clusion. The world happily rates such minds as Arkwright’s, 
Wat's, or Stephenson's, too highly to listen to such reason- 
ing, and it will not easily be persuaded out of its honest no- 
tion, that when such men make discoveries which crown the 
ége with glory and spread happiness over the world, are 
entitled to such modest recompense as an exclusive right for 
& few years to practise or sell their discoveries may yield 
them. There is the dictate of common sense add common 
Sense justice, not to be broken down by any sophistical com- 
parisons, or any super-subule metaphysical developments of 
the late M. Proudhon’s doctrine—that la propriété c'est le vol.— 
London Review, Feb. 4. 

qumains 


Tae Lire or Cazsarn—The literary event of the week has 
been the “trade” publication of the French Emperor's “ His- 
tory of Cesar.” As there have been so many rumours about this 
Work, and as so much interest exists in certain quarters con- 
cerning it, some particulars of Vol. I. of the English edition 
may not te uninteresting. In appearance, each volume will 
resemble the large edition of Macaulay, the of letter- 
Press being a trific smaller. The title of the English edition 
will be—“ Julius Cesar. (Here follows a sroodcat of the Im- 
_ Eagle) By Special Authority. “London: Cassell, 

etter, and Galpin. 1865.” A large part of each is oc- 
cupied by reference notes, and such authors as Livy, Diodo- 
tus Halicarnassus, Strabo, with a host of and other 
commentators, are continually appealed to. The first volume 
Will be exclusively devoted to the history of the Constitution 
of Rome, from the foundation of the city to the accession of 
Julius Casar, Napoleon, Charlemagne, and Julius Cesar, are 


thod o: 





mentioned in the work as being the most extraordinary men 
in history. The author explains the rapidity with which the 
Romans conquered Italy, at the same time showing that they 
established there a state of things preferable to what had pre- 
viously existed ; and he terminates his observations with this 
axiom :—“ Only those things are irrevocably destroyed which 
can be anon | with advantage.” The excitement in Pater- 
noster-row is scarcely so = as we should have expected 
with such a book; certainly nothing to be compared with 
the hurry of the booksellers when the early volumes of Ma- 
caulay’s “ History of England” first appeared. Amongst the 
retail dealers the excitement is far greater, many of them or- 
namenting their shop-fronts with posters, or advertising in 
the public prints to supply the work at the lowest possible 
profit. In Paris, it appears, the usual trade allowance will 
not be made by M. Pilon. Of the English addition, Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co., will take 750 copies ; Hamilton, 500; 
Kent, 100; Low and Co., 100; Mudie’s Library, 500; Smith 
and Son, 500; Robertson (for Melbourne), 150; Booth’s Li- 
brary, 50; Lockwood, 100; and all the principal retail shops 
from 500 to 50 copies each. Messrs. Longman and Co. take 
none as yet. The book will be published here at 12s. per 
volume; with an atlas of maps, explaining Cesar’s travels, 
price 5s.—Ditto, Feb. 11. 





Tue Svez Canat.—M. Ferdinand de Lesseps gives public 
notice that his projected Ship-Canal, uniting the Red Sea 
with the Mediterranean, was so far completed in 1864 that a 
daily boat has been run from Purt Said to Suez since the first 
of last month—a large bark, towed by a steamer, and convey- 
ing twenty to thirty passengers, having passed from sea to 
sea within twenty-four hours. As yet, the depth of water 
would seem to be but four or five feet, with a width of thirty 
to forty; but it is confidently calculated that the Canal will 
be prepared for effective transportation by April, when six 
steam-tugs are to be ready for service upon it. 

This Canal is 90 miles long, and is to have, when completed, 
a miniumum depth of 20 feet, with a width of 830 feet at the 
surface. It was commenced in 1859 by a private company, 
ona subscribed capital of $40,000,000. We infer that M. de 
Lesseps does not expect to complete it immediately, but to 
deepea it by degrees without interfering with its use. A Bri- 
tish railroad, 222 miles long, passing from Alexandria through 
Cairo to Suez, bas for some years afforded expeditious transit 
between the two seas. 

The Suez Canal has been favoured by the French Govern- 
ment, but has, for some not very obvious reason, encountered 
the jealous hostility of England. It would naturally be pre- 
sumed that the European nation whose possessions and whose 
commerce in the far East much exceed those of all her rivals 
would welcome and support every enterprise whereby India, 
China and Japan are rendered more cheaply and readily ac- 
cessible.—W. Y. Tribune. 


Nove Cricket Matca.—On the 26th ult. the members of 
the Wrightington (England) Club, acting on the happy sugges- 
tion that a cricket match on skates would be not less interest- 
ing than amusing, met (by permission) on the fine artificial 
pond in Wrightington Park, the seat ot T. Dicconson, Esgq., to 
contest the opening game of the season. Sides having been 
chosen by the secretary and treasurer, the wickets were 
pitched at 1.30 P.M., when an exciting exhibition of the “ no- 
ble game” ensued. It was a clear case of bowling and batting 
under difficulties, but the fielding was excellent, preventing 
the possibility of large scores, and exciting the admiration of 
numerous spectators, whose muffled pates contrasted strangely 
with the light fantastic gear of the players. The following 
are the scores: Treasurer's side, 56 ; Secretary's side, 86; con- 
sequently, resulting in favour of the former by twenty runs. 











Curxese Hawxrxe.—Hawking is one of the amusements of 
the north of China. This forenoon Dr. Lamprey, of the 67th 
Regiment, who has some knowledge of the language, went out 
with about a dozen Chinameti on the plain — Sang-ko- 
lin-sin’s Folly, as the fourteen miles of earthwork investing the 
walled city are now called. They extended themselves in line 
at certain distances from each other, and as svon as the 
Chinese greyhound started a hare the hood was removed from 
the hawk, which one of the men carried on his wrist, and it 
shot off after the hare—soon hovered over it, and descending 
with force, fixed its talons in his back. The sportsmen then 
made all haste up, otherwise the hare would soon have been 

icked to pieces. As an illustration of the unacquaintance of 
the Chinese with the use of firearms for the purposes of sport, 
Dr. Lamprey could not persuade them to take a shot at any- 
thing with his gun, and he describes their astonishment as 
something intense when he managed to bring down a quail 
flying, and the impression made was so great, that they men- 
tioned the occurrence to every one they met, and drew atten- 
tion to the wonderful weapon by which the feat had been 
effected.— British Arms in China and Japan, 





Heroic Motitey.—But for the prompt action of four - 
tlemen the burning of the Surrey Theatre last Monday night 
would have found the writers of our news reports with more 
serious matter than details of burnt suits of clothes, and of the 
lost model ot his patent that had cost two hundred pounds 
to an inventor. Public interest is not easily sustained when 
the barrowing details are only of lost property, after the for- 
mula of Hood's reports from the kitchen— 


O I never, never, never, never did see anything so shocking, 

Here lay aleg and there a leg—I mean, you know, a prers 

But the very completeness of the loss of property, however 
uninteresting it may be to those whose pockets are untouch 
ed, is evidence of the heroic character of the exertion by which 
every life was saved. 

The fire broke out at the close of the evening’s entertain- 
ment, when all the carpenters, scene-shifiers, and actors of a 
large pantomime company, including a helpless crowd of 
lightly-dressed ballet girls, were waiting to produce the final 





.| blaze of glory that was quenched by a more triumphant blaze 


of ruin. The fire from the ceiling swept down by the box 
furniture at once to the stage, consumed the curtain at a stroke, 
and spread through the oiled canvas of the scenery. There 
was no time to save anything but life,and had every one 
cared only for himself, of the terrified crowd of girls whom 
the flames were hemming in the greater number would have 
perished. But every one did not care for himself only. There 
were four gentlemen who did their duty with a heroism not, 
excelled by many a soldier who has earned in battle the Vic- 
toria Cross for help given boldly under fire to his imperilled 
comrades. These gentlenen were Mr. Green, the acting- 
manager; Mr. Rowella, the Clown; Mr. Evans, the Panta- 
loon; and Mr. Vivian, the sprite or tumbler of the eatertain- 
ment, 

With no time to put off their motley, those heroes of the 
Sarterins bonne by energy of action herves to the world. 

ff the mye Oo on is the chief part and the next part 
of an orator, observes that it was strange to place so 








high that part of an orator “which is but superficial and 
rather the virtue of a player,” but the reason, he gays, is plain. 
“ There is in human nature generally more of the fool than of 
the wise,” and he goes on to connect boldness of action with 
weak judgment, comparing the successes of the bold man to 
successes of the mountebank. Well, there was Bacon’s 
thought made visible. There wes the fool in bis motley dash- 
ing through the flames with those whom he was snatching from 
destruction ; the pantaloon, that type of feeble judgment, also 
at risk of his own life helper of the helpless; the mountebank, 
in his canonical attire, fearless in discharge of a perilous duty 
to humanity. But could Bacon have meant this sort of cour- 

when he wrote of the weak wit that favours boldness? 
sage of speech is right that finds here presence of mind, not 
the want of it. There was nothing of folly or of feeble judg- 
ment but their motley dress about the pantomimists who, at 
the burning of the Surrey Theatre, behaved with the sense 
and courage of true English gentlemen, thereby averting a 
most horrible disaster.—HZraminer, Fed. 4. 





A Lament For Leapixs or Fasaion.—Few events in high 
life have created a greater sensation than the deaths of two 
ladies, both of whom were at different periods distinguished 
leaders of the ton. We refer to the late. Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry and the late Countess of Tankerville. Lady Lon- 
donderry’s balls and assemblies at Holderness House, Park- 
lane, were conspicuous for their splendour, no expense being 
8 to carry out the wishes of the noble hostess, Lady 

ankerville, née De Grammont, except on grand occasions, 
was content with a small réunion at her house, where were 
con ted the élite of foreign and English society. One of 
the best balls on record was given by her Ladyship some years 
ago at Willis’s Rooms. It was during the period that the 
Almack’s balls were in the ascendency, and none but those 
who were in the habit of attending those exclusive gatheriugs 
were invited. How few of those who graced that assembly are 
left! The beautiful Duchess of Rutland, the Jerseys, the 
Dukes of Wellington, Beaufort, Sutherland, and Devonshire; 
the lovely Fanny Calendar, afierwards Lady Graham; the 
pretty Miss Stanhope, afterwards Lady Southampton; the 
good-humoured Duchess of Cannizaro, the witty Alvanley, 
the “ observed of all observers”—D'Orsay—the millionaire 
Ball Hughes, the talented Morpeth, afterwards Lord Carlisle ; 
the noble Normanby, the Beauchamps—all, all are gone!— 
Court Journal, 28th ult. 


An Extract From THE “Lire or Jutius Casar.”— 
The Presse of Vienna gives the following as an extract from 
the Emperor Napoleon's forthcoming history of Julius Ceesar : 
— The state of Rome at this time greatly resembled that of 
England before the Reform Bill. For many centuries the 
English constitution had been vaunted as the palladium of 
liberty, although ia England, asin Rome, birth and fortune 
were the only sources of honours and power. In both coun- 
tries an aristocracy was niistress of the elections, whether b 
means of bribery and intrigue, or by rotten boroughs; an 
the aristocracy named the patricians in Rome, and in Eng- 
land filled the Parliament with members of the nobility, and 
no man was a citizen unless with a high property qualifica- 
tion. Nevertheless, although the people had no part in the 
direction of public affairs, it was not without reason that in 
1789 the liberty of England, which stood out in such bold 
relief from among the silent continental states, was greatly 
admired. The disinterested observer will not inquire whether 
tbe arena in which the great political questions are discussed 
be more or less vast, nor whether the actors are more or less 
numerous, he is only struck with the grandeur of the s 
cle. We are, therefore, far from blaming the nobility either 
of Rome or Eugland for having maintained their preponder- 
ance as long as they could by all the means which law or 
custom enabled them to use. Power rightly remained in the 
hands of the patricians as long as they were wortby of it, and 
it must be admitted that but for their perseverance in one line 
of policy, but for their large views, and that severe and in- 
flexible virtue which is the distinguished characteristic of an 
aristocracy, the work of Roman civilisation would not have 
been accomplished.” 


Tue SovEREIGNs OF Evropz.—There are in Europe 48 
ning Sovereigns, not including those who possess titles 
only. Of those 43, nine belong to the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, but one of that number is excommunicated ; 81 are 
Protestants, one is of the Orthodox Greek Church, one a 
Mahometan, and the 48rd is the Pope. The Catholics are two 
Emperors—Austria and France; tour Kings or Queens— 
Bavaria, Spain, Portugal, and Saxony; two Princes—of 
Leichtenstein and Monaco. The excommunicated Sovereign 
is King Victor Emmanuel. The 31 who protest the Roman 
Catholic religion are nine Kings or Queens—of Great Britain, 
an and Norway, Denmurk, Holland, of the Bel- 
gians, over, Greece, and Wurtemberg; six Grand Dukes 
—Baden, Hesse Cassel, Mecklenburg-Sch wercin, Mecklenbur, - 
Strelitz, Oldenburg, and Saxe- Weimar; seven Dukes—Anhbalt, 
Brunswick, Nassau, Saxe-Meinengen, Saxe-Altenbur, Saxe- 
et and Schleswig-Holstein; nine Princes—Lippe-Det- 
mold, Lippe-Shaumberg, Reus-Greiz, Reuss-Schleiz, Sch warz- 
burg-Radolstadt, Sch warzburg-Sonderhausen, and Waldeck ; 
one Elector—Hesse-Darmstadt ; one Landgrave—Hesse Hom- 
burg. The orthodox Greek Sovereign is the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, and the Mussulman Sovereign, the Sultan. There are 
besides in Europe seven Republics, two exclusively Catholic 
—San Marino and Andorre; and five where the mejority of 
the inhabitants are Protestante—Switzerland, 
Bremen, Frankfort, and Lubeck.—Galignani. 
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SHAKSPEARE IN GERMANY—WHERE Next ?—We publish 
in another column a letter from Dr. William Bell, the object 
of which is to show that Shakspeare was in Germany during 
what are called “the three missing years of his life,” viz., 
from 1586 to 1589, and that he there attained some knowledge 
of the German | , and found in old German dramaa 
and legends the materials for many of his plays—thus turning 
the tables on the theory of Mr. Thoms (noticed last week), that 
the Germans of the seventeenth century took many of their 
dramas from Shakespeare. Mr. Bruce,in an essay contri- 
buted by him several years ago to the Sbakspeare Soctety’s 
Papers, contends that, duriog the period in question, Shak- 
speare was in the Low Countries, as a soldier in the troop of 
the Karl of Leicester. In noticing last week Mr. Thoms’s 
theory on this subject, we omitted to say that, besides the rea- 
sons jor believing in Shakspeare’s military experience adduced 
from his own reading and examination, and which we then 


described, the author of the “ Notelets” cites in full, and 


adopts, this assertion of Mr. Bruce’s. To us, the argument 


seems most inconclusive. It amounts simply to this:—that 

Shakspeare was a member of Lord Leicester’s company of 

players in 1589 ; that the Earl was appointed to the command 

of Re Bah Son te Low Countries in 1585 ; and that 
1 





, Writing to 


in Philip Secretary Walsi " 
said he had sent him a by“ Will, my Lord of Lester's 
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jesting plaier.” But, inasmuch as it appears that there were 
three other Williams among the Ear! of Leicester's players, it 
is clear that there are three chances to one against Shakspeare 
being the man intended. All these conjectures rest on ex- 
tremely vague grounds, and the wisest plan, we think, is to 
regard them with suspicion.— London Review, Jan, 28. 


Narrow Escare or Lorp Goucu.—Lentram House, near 
Inverness, has been destroyed by fire. For some time past 
the house has been tenanted by General Sir Patrick Grant and 
his family, including his son, Captain Grant, and his relative, 
the veteran Lord Gough, all of whom have been spending the 
winter in the Highlands. About three o'clock on Sunday 
morning, one of the upper servants awoke nearly suffocated 
by smoke proceeding from an apartment above the drawing- 
room. She immediately gave the alarm, but before any steps 
could be taken \o ascertain the cause, the flames had broken 
forth, and had gained complete control over the building. All 
that the inmates were able to do was to save themselves, and 
to carry off the silver plate and some of the paintings, every- 
thing else in the house being left a prey to the flames. Lord 
Gough bad a narrow escape with his life. He was carried 
out of bis bed to a place of safety at a time when five minutes’ 
longer delay would have insured his destruction. General 
Grant has) experienced the irreparable loss of all his Indian 
journals, ——— with so much care for many years.— 

tuser. 
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More oF Tue Fasnions ror Fesrvary.—The question 
of most interest on the subject of fashion for this month is 
the style in vogue for ball and evening dress. Amongst the 
novellies we remark robes of gauze embroidered in gold, or 
silver, or silk. Nothing is — than such flowers on a 
ligot vapoury material, and ladies of elegance can wear such 
a dress without appearing to be dressed in too simple or 
girlish a manner. There are some beautiful tulle dresses 
spotted over with butterflies, or flowers formed of feathers, or 
with silver arrows—very original and exceedingly elegant— 
but, although needing no trimming, they are expensive. 

Coiffures for evenivg costume are becoming more and more 
varied, and for this good reason—that ladies are beginning to 
adopt those styles most becoming to them, rather than to wear 
a head-dress because it is worn by others.—Perbaps the coiffure 
composed of bands of velvet is the most universally adopted ; 
and from the fact that it may be fastened simply with silver or 

et ornaments, or enriched with agraffes or pins of diamonds, 
t is equally applicable either for a quiet dinner dress or for a 
more elaborate toilette. Those of light biae velvet should 
have pearl or silver ornaments, amd those of ponceau velvet 
gold or pearl ornaments. —Another pretty style of head-dress 
made with a pouff formed with ends of green velvet, worked 
4 dewdrops in crystal, and fastened with two long ends.— 





“Tne Fear or Gop;” taz Kure or Prussta.—Ino his 
reply to the address of the Upper House this pious and warlike 
monarch said: “I have learnt with pleasure that the Upper 
House is grateful for the exertions of my Government. This 

ratitude for the glorious deeds of the army, and the success- 
ul efforts of the Government, exists also, | am convinced, in 
my people, and the conviction rejoices my heart. The great 
thing is, that ouene has been done on that principle 
which, by the blessing of the Almighty, can alone ensure a 
durable success, viz., the fear of God. This fear of God is 
uppermost among our soldiers, and bas been the cause of the 
p mpm | of the people, who are ready to make sacrifices for 
the army. It is my most ardent desire that the conflict be- 
tween my Government and the representatives of the country 
should be brought toanend. The speech from the throne 
made advances to the representatives, in order that they should 
also make advances tome. I shall unalterably adhere to what 
I said on that occasion. I am conscientiously striving to do 
everything that is compatible with the welfare of the country. 
Inspired by there sentiments, I trust that the misunderstanding 
w indeed exists will soon disappear.” 





Tue New Sexton Wranoter—For the first time since 
the contest was established a Peer’s heir has become Senior 
Wrangler. The fortunate gentleman, who it is said owes his 
success entirely to severe work, is the Hon. J. W. Strutt, son 
of Lord Rayleigh, of Terling Hall, Essex, and a pupil of Mr. 
Routh, who, strange to say, has this year sent up the ten men 
highest on the list, a real triumph of teaching ability. It is not 
very easy to understand why the aristocracy should so seldom 
succeed in attaining this coveted distinction, for - ———- 
win double firsts, a grade at least as hard to reach, and indi- 
cating wuch wider cultivation. The explanation, we presume, 
is the dislike of the class for the continuous and s ned toil 
necessary to high mathematical success—a dislike manifest in 
other walks of life. Peers govern and fight and write and 
farm very successfully, and are often thorough connoisseurs in 
art, but no man of the order has ever risen to the first rank as 
aculptor, painter, architect, or composer—a fact the more 
remarkable as it has not on the Continent been true. 





How tut Money Gors.—At the grand dinner given at 
the Hotel de Ville last week to the Municipal Council by the 
Prefect of the Seine, the table was decorated with the splendid 
surtout, the principal portion of which, the epergne, figured 
at the London Exhibition in 1862. The city of Paris is repre- 
sented us a female seated on a shield, supported by Art, Com- 
merce, Science, and Industry. This group occupies the centre 
of a bark commanded by the Genius of Progress, with Pru- 
dence at the helm. The figures, nearly five feet high, were 
executed from the models of M. Dieboltet. The sea horses 
which precede and follow are by M. Rouillard; the Tritons 
by MM. Mathurin, Moreau, and Urépy. On each side of this 
are groups representing Summer and Winter, Autumn and 
Spring. At the end of the table are figures representing the 
Seine and Marne, surrounded by children holding fruit, fish, 
objects of art, &c. Two children are backed against the can- 
deiabra, which are lofty, and each holds 20 tapers. This 
surtout was executed by MM. Christoffe and Co. from the de- 
signs of M. Baltard, of the Institute, and, though not quite 
completed, has already cost 365,000f.— Paris letter. 

' Lggps A Sza Port ?—Mr. Baines wants to make Leeds a 
seaport. He says it is a question whether the Aire, on which 
the town stands, cannot be so improved and deepened that 
vessels of 800 tons could come up to the bridge, which would 

ve the town “ many of the advantages of a seaport.” Wake- 

eld, it seems, only ten miles off, is getting the locks between 
it and the cvast enlarged, so that sea-going vessels can ascend 
to the town, and Leeds might do the same. We suspect if 
the scheme is seriously commenced it will be found that a 
gvod deal more can be done. Ever since the rise of the rail- 
way system the possibilities of cheap conveyance latent in 
Boglish rivers have been a good deal neglected, and a little 
eT a ek tae engineers might be found 
Wo pay execedingly well. 


brought to Leeds, the prosperity of the town would be doubled 
in ten years. — 

GarrmaLpr AGarr.—The following letter has been written 
by Garibaldi in reply to an address by some ladies of Trieste : 
“Caprera, January 10.—My dear friends—Tell the spirited 
ladies of Trieste that Italy will one day reward their generous 
inspirations. The tyranny of the foreigner cannot last much 
lo in a country were, as at Trieste, the mothers nourish 
their infants both with their milk and with a hatred of their 
country’s oppressors. When Italy shall be able to claim her 
frontiers, she will not forget that Nice of the East. Ever 
yours, GARIBALDI.” 


Mr. Ten Broecg anv unis Jockey.—Amongst the notable 
alterations of the winter session is the termination of the en- 
fi ment between Mr. Ten Broeck and Fordham, the jockey. 

his celebrated horseman has been identified with the Ame- 
rican colours since their introdiaction into this country, and 
there is no Aabitué of a race meeting but can vividly recall 
some masterly finish by Fordham when wearing the well- 
known “orange and black belt.” Fordham's second master, 
the Duke of Beaufort, has secured the services of the accom- 
plished jockey—his retaining fee being £500 per annum.— 
English paper. 








Cyess. 
PROBLEM, No. 841.—By W. Martin, of Hanover. 
BLACK. 





White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SoLutTion TO Prosiem No. 840. 


8. Qto Béch, and 
mate next mova 


White. Black, 
1. K to Ktsq ! 1. P to Kt (a) 
# 909 2. Kt to Kt2(« d) 
8. Kto K R8. ch | 8 PorKtksR 
4. Qto Béor K R2, mate. 
1. Kto Kt5 
2. QtoK2,ch 2%. K to BS, best 
8 Qto K3,ch 8. Kto kts 
4 Q to Ktd, mate. 
(a) 
2 PtoKk4 
3. QtoQ8,ch & R covers. 
tks R, mate. 0) 
| 2 PtoKt6é 





We have received sume particulars with regard to Mr. Paulsen’s 
visit to Berlin Jast summer. That gentleman, in measuring 
strength with all the leading Berlin Chess players, won thirty-nine 
games out of forty-nine (48?), only losing 8: while 6 were drawn. 
—We have to record the death of Mr. J. Sisson, a Chess amateur, 
who, during half a century, devoted much of his leisure to the 
practice of this game. He was a nephew of the famous English 
Chess writer, Sarratt, and therefore might be considered as one 
of the links conneciing our present school with that of the last 
century. 





Tue Patace oF DuNFERMLINE.—The question of the 
ownership of the ruins of the ancient and historic palace of 
Danfermline was decided in the First Division of the Court 
of Session, on Tuesday. Mr. Hunt, of Pittencrieff, claimed 
the ownership, as against the Crown; but his claim was de- 
clared invalid by an interlocutor pronounced by Lord Mac- 
kenzie in December, 1863, which found that “the said royal 
palece, or ruins thereof, belonged to her Majesty and her 
royal successors, were a part of the patrimony and property 
of the Crown.” The judgment of Lord Mackerzie was 
brought under the review of the First Division ; and on Tues- 
day the Court gave judgment to the effect of reversing by a 
majority the interlocutor of the Lord Ordinary, and declaring 
the title to the ownership of the palace which had been ad- 
vanced by Mr. Hunt sufficient.—Scotsman, 





Tue New Cuarmman oF CoMMITTEES.—Mr. J. G. Dodson 
M.P., who has been appointed chairman of committees in the 
House of Commons, in the room of Mr. Massey, now Finan- 
cial Minister of India, is the eldest son of the late Sir J. Dod- 
son, Dean of the Court of Arches. He was born in 1825, and 
was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
in 1847, taking a first clasa in clasrics. He was called to the 
bar by the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Ion in 1851. He 
represents the Eastern Division of the county of Sussex in the 
House of Commons. 





DaRKEY ON THE Crvrz War.—That the negro, however, 
can sometimes a shrewd thing is unquestionable. I have 
n 





been told of an “ intelligent contraband,” who, en from 
Dixie into the land of Abraham, was pressed by a while pa- 
triot to enter into the military service of the North, but mani- 
fested an unaccountable reluctance to shoulder a musket. 
“ Why don’t you enlist, Ginger?” asked the white patriot.— 
“Wal, ’r,” replied the contraband, “did yever see two 
dogs fightin’ for a bone?’ —“* 5 ier Ginger."—“ Wal, did 
yever see de bone fight ?’ —* Not I."—“ Wal, mas’r, you'se both 
a fightin’, an’ Gioger’s de bone, an’ he’s not gwine to fight in 
this hyar difficulmty.”—Sala’s Diary. 





and the first night of his arrival was sent for to attend a sick 
child. He looked at the little sufferer very attentively, and 
then delivered this oracular opinion. “This byar bate's got 
the small pox; and I ain’t posted up on pustules, We must 
approach this case by circular treatment, You give the litle 
cuss this draught. ‘That'll send him into fits. Then send for 
me.—I1'm a stunner on fits.”—Ditto 

TrTLe or Masesty.— We believe Henry VIIT. was the first 
English Sovereign who was styled “ His Majesty.” The titles 
of English Sovereigns have undergone many changes: Henry 
IV. was “ His Grace ,” Henry VI., “ His Excellent Grace ; 
Edward IV.,“ High and Mighty Prince ;” Henry VIL, “ His 
Grace,” and “ His Highness ;” Henry VIII., first “ His High- 
ness,” and then “ His Majesty.” “ His Sacred Majesty” was 
the title assumed by subsequent Sovereigns, which was after- 
wards changed to “ Most Excellent Majesty.” 





A Restoration.—The magistracy of Nuremberg has voted 
the sum of 25,000 florins for the rebuilding of the Lurnt tower 
of St. Lawrence church, The cost of the buildiog bas been 
calculated at 50,000 florins. Several citizens of the town 
have furmed a committee, to procure the necessary funds, 
The tower naturally isto take exactly ils old graceful form, 
but whether it will receive back its magnificent gilt roof, isa 
doubtful question. At all events the good Nuremberg peo- 
ple seem determined not to miss long one of the greatest 
ornaments of their town ; and they deserve all praise for it. 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 


SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 


VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzion Cosmetic Restora- 
TIVE aND SANITARY. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cents pze Botrzm 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
Gaodeth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
G where. 
7\ lf your druggist has not these articles, TAKE xO 
OTHER, but send your order to 
VICTOR E. MAUGE 
115 CaamBers StRexr. 
Sole Agent for the Society. 
A ee Cough ” Cola ” or 
Irritated Throat, h 
If allowed to progress, results inf@flpieiam 
‘serious Pulmonary and Bronchial af 
fections, oftentimes incurable. 
y BROWN'S 
BRONOHIAL TROCHES 
Reach directly the affected | and give almost instant relief. 
In Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh they are beneficial. Obtain 
only the ome Brown's BronculaL Trocuzs which have 
proved their e 
Among the many eminent Singers who use the “ Troches,” and 
k iu the highest termsof them, we would mention Miss Louisa 
'yne, Mr. Ainsley Cook, and others of the Koyal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, London. ° 
A Branch House is opened in London for the sale of “ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches,”” which bave been so justly celebrated through- 
out the United States and the British Provinces. Their value 
been proved vy an experience of many years, and they are highly 
recommended and prescribed by medical men and others 
ence, Price 35 cts. per Box. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, 
Boston, Mass. 


Sold by most Chemists and Medicine Dealers ia the United 
States, British Provinces and Great Britain. 


Loxpon Depot, 205, Hicu Hoizorn, W.C. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFBHB ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 





















316 R mt Street, london, 
Offices, { 6s W Street, New York 
Capital and Surplus.......... mtammessoned $3,150,000 
Losses Paid. ......0..eeeeee ccccccce 7; 
Annual Income.......... ehénee Pe erie 850,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. S. and Canada. 


CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


With corrupt, disordered, or vitiated Blood, you are 
sick all over. It may burst out in Pimples, or 
Sores, or in some active disease, or it may mere 
keep you listless, depressed, and good for nothing. 
But you cannot have good health while your blood 
isimpure. AY#X’S SaRSaPAuILLa purges out these impurities 
and stimulates the organs of life into Lo py action, restoring 
the health and exvelling disease. Hence it rapidly cures a variety 
of complaints which are caused by impurity of the blood, such a8 
Serofula or King’s Evil, Tumors, Ulcers, Sores, Eruptions, Pim- 
les, Blotches, Boils, St. ay Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, 
Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ring Worm, Cancer or Cancet- 
ous Tumors, Sore mye, Donal Diseases, such as Retention, Irre- 
larity, Suppression, Whites, Sterility, al-o syphi is or Venereal 
jseases, Liver Complaints, and Heart Diseases. Try AYER's 
SaRSAPARILLA, and see for yourself the surprising activity with 
which it cleanses the blood and cures these disorcers. 










During late years the public have been misled by large bottles, 
mee Be to ive @ quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla for ove dol- 
ar. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, for they not 
only contain little, if any, Sarsaparijia, but often no curative pro- 
perties whatever. Hence, bitter disappointment has followed the 
use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilia whi: bh flood the market, 
until the name itself has become synonymous with imposition 
and cheat. Still we call this compound “ Sarsaparill:,’’ and in- 
tend to sapply sucha remedy as) shall rescue the name from 
load of obloquy which rests upon it. We think we have ground 
for believing it bas virtues which are irresistible by the ordivary 
run of the diseases it is intended to cure. We can only aseure the 
sick. that we offer them the best alterative which we know how t@ 
produce, a ve howe reason to beltess, * is by far oe most effee 
tual purifier of the blgod yet discov y any . 
ayae's CHERRY Puoronal is so universally known to surpass 
every other remedy for the cure of Cougbs, Colds iene, 
Hoarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Incipient Consu: bod 
the relief of Cuosteees Patients in advanced stages of 


a that it is here to recount the evidence of its vir 
ine world knows them. 





Tas Docror'’s Cracutak TReatwEent.—There is a 
steamers of 600 tons could be soll story of a doctor who went to settle ia @ Village ous Weel, all 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & Co. Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
Druggiste ond Dealers ia s everywhere. 
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